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LAST WEEK HE SENT A BOY—THIS WEEK IT LOOKS AS IF HE DECIDED TO GO HIMSELF 


Next Week: Last-of-the-Month Issue Featuring Women’s Interests 


























This “*Nattonal 
Tree symbol 
Stamped on a ptece 
of lumber is your 
guarantee that the 
quality indicated 
thereon by the marks 
of the expert grader 
is correct ... that the 
dumber ts carefully 
manufactured 
“American Stand- 
ard Lumber from 
America’s Best 
Mills” 
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Build 


Now with 


“National Tree” 
Lumber... 








be 


UMBER is the best building material for farm 
uses,”’ say agricultural experts ... successful 
farmers, “‘with lumber it is possible to make many 
construction economies and the low initial cost 
makes it a practical investment.”’ 


And to safeguard your lumber purchases and make 
certain that you get exactly what you pay for the 
NationalLumber Manufacturers Association guaran- 
tees that each piece of lumber bearing its trade-mark 
— the “‘National Tree’ symbol — is of the quality 
indicated thereon by the official marks of the expert 
grader...that it is carefully manufactured “American 
Standard Lumber from America’s Best Mills.” 

Your lumber dealer can supply 
both marked and unmarked lumber 
— be sure, however, that you take 
advantage of the many economies 
possible with guaranteed ‘‘National 
Tree’’ lumber. 


Two Free Booklets! Mail Now! 














National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
Dept. 1153, Transportation: Bldg. | 
BD. C. 

Gentlemen: Send a free copy of abodes 

{ “The Use of Lumber on the Farm” 

O “Taking the Mystery out of Lumber Buying” 


Washington, 
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.. plainly marked, Guarantees :* 
, your absolute protection . . 





I See By She Ads 
I 





RECKON you all seen what the edi- 





me and the trade I made with my ne 
hired hand. fe must think I’m a fool 


somethin’. 
I'm writin’ him a let- 


or 


+ 


where what he wrote 
was printed without 
askin’ me and where 
you all can see what 
I got to tell him. 
Here’s my letter 
him, that is, if it gets 
put in print :— 


to 


BILL CASPER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
Sir: 


I seen what you put in the paper about me 


and my trade with my new hired hand. You 
lot to do, ain’t you, buttin’ in on my 
business. What you think I 
Don’t you reckon IT know how 
you to know I good 
’s the best hand I ever seen. 


got a y 
am, a dunce? 
4 ° 

to ngure!: 


; 1 
hand. 


He’s 


T want got a 
Fact is, he 
bad 

















out at crack o’ day, got old Maude, and half 
way to the field. He don’t seem to know 
to leave the field till it gets too dark to s 
what he’s a doin’. And in the two weeks he’s 
been here I ain’t caught him lyin’ up wu 
| the shade a single time yet. 
No hout your crack about me losit 
rm o unt of this. I just 
" } ages for his second 
amounted to two whole cents—just two copper 
| cents. N where you goin’ to beat that? 
Next eek his wages will be four cents 
th ex v eek eight cents. That t 
it] Fight and four is 12 and two is 
s 15. That's just 15 cents 
whole month’s work. Maybe you better 
t ar yo hdins you 
i n the about € 4 
iy irn Wi vorried about is 5 
fell ‘ to get him a new shir 
t e’s t back Ss y 

Well I just wanted you to know I 

sense too, and I want you should 

s letter in my regular place in the paper 

everbody as read your piece about me 

i my answer. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 

P. S. IT seen the old man ith the big fis! 

e fr of this paper. Where 
ate me know quick because | 
t te catch a few like that bei 

s ire d catches on to what he’s 

mself into and begins to holler. 

Did you see the ad in this paper as starts 
“You bet the farmer knows !"? May 
you better look that up and read it 

\nd then read it again. You bet we know 

| Farmers knows a lot more than son li- 
tors does if anybody was to ask you. 
Read that ad. You might learn somethin’ 
Did you see by the ad in this paper 


where the pelecat got in the smokehous 

Or maybe he didn’t get in. He might of 
been just snoopin’ round the back yard. 
Whew! It’s lucky they had one of 
fine guns handy. I wonder who toted him 


Whew!!! 


} » 
them 


off ? 

Did SCC by the ads in this paper 
how cheap gas engines is gettin’ nowa- 
3ut why do they call them Z 
What I’ve seen don’t ziz at all. 
They just go pop—pop-i-ty pop— 
and then seare to death thinkin’ 
they’re goin’ to stop before they ever pop 
Sometimes it looks like they 
anything 


Vou 


days? 
engines ? 
pop 


you 


again. 
hold their breath the longest of 
I ever seen. 

Read the ads 
you won't 
did about 


You take a hint from me. 
this paper. Then maybe 
another break like 


in 


make you 


tor put in this paper last week about | 


ter and I’m expect- 
in’ him to print it | 
right in my column 


|30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
| $10 Worth of Records FREE 








ms The** 
new 


= 





can |} 


me goin’ to lose my farm payin’ a hand | 


15 cents a month till the last of Novem- 

Now don't feel foolish: 
Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 

‘ate emnea | 


per, you 
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Simply wonderful! ' 

of value fiving! duet at 
AGENUINE DAVIS PHOM. 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low as 


‘2 A MONTH 


fn case you decide 
to buy. Magnificent 
4 instruments in quartered ogk 
Ee) or mahogany Piano finished 
7 cases,equipped with thefines 
worm gear motors, richt 
machines — at less than half 
the standard prices—and $10 
worth of records FREE, 


Send No Money 
Just a postal with your name 
and address, Only a limited 
mumber of machines shippa\ 
on this extra-‘ibera! offer, 
Better act quickly. This ig 
a life-time opportunity, 

DAVIS PHONOGRAPH CO, 
Dept. 71 X166, KOKOMO, IND, 











Strikingly 







in 
appearance 
compactness 
simplicity 
9 }ohp. 
Engine 









Priced at only 


“2D @ 0 


Cash F, O. B. Factory 


Here 
more power and flexibility, more sim- 


in one compact unit—-you get 























plicity and ease of operation, more du- crop 
rability and stamina, than ever before Mas 
built into a 1%2 hp. engine, even by time 
Fairbanks-Morse. plan 
Thousands of engine users have come have 
to respect “Z’? engine dependability the 
and low operating cost. But this new eacl 
**Z” engine reaches new heights of per- thre 
fection. It has the famous self-lubricat- Thi 
ing, water, dust and oil-proof F-M Type 8. 
“*R” Magneto—famous for easy start- bur 
ing; two belt pulleys for double utility; and 
is completely self-oiling, saving extra. bro 
work; is completely enclosed, hence afte 
proof against dirt, dust and the ele- croy 
ments. Compact — sturdy — simple dow 
— dependable. With fewer parts nee 
and more good features than ever cru 
before found in an engine. jute 
See this engine demonstrated at 
your dealer’s,at once. Big value, low 
price, easy terms, all await you! 
Other new “‘Z” engines in 3, 5, 7" F 
hp. Mail the coupon for details. 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 7 
low 
Pairbanks-Morse Every Line beg 
Products \) abLeader Pe 





Fairbanks, Morse &Co., Dept. 531 
9008. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
C) New 1% hp. ‘'Z’” Engines 

C] Larger ‘‘Z’’' Engines, 3,5, 7°: bp. 
C) Home Light Plants 
C} Steel Eclipse Windmills 

CT Home Water Systems 

(C0 Fairbanks Seates [(] Electric Motors 
CO Washing Machines 
(C) Feed Grinders 
Please send free information describing 
the items I have checked. 
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R.F.D...------ 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Screen Out Flies; Start Fall Gardens; Boost Corn Yields; Prepare for Fall Field Crops 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Eight Strong Hints 
to Be Heeded at Once 
[' A TOBACCO worm eats a small hole in a small 


leaf, the hole grows with the leaf. So let’s poison 
the tobacco worms in May and early June with 
arsenate of lead. 

2. Got any poor land? Sow cowpeas or soybeans 
after small grain, pick the peas or 
harvest the beans, leaving the 
~~ Geer —svines to go back on the land. Fol- 
= hi low with a winter cover crop. 

2. we = 3. Harvesting small grain as 

~ soon as ripe will help avoid losses 
from lodging. And _ threshing 
it as soon as cured will save from 
weather-damage and depredations. 

4. For quick curing of hay that 
keeps its wholesome green color and for preventing the 
shattering of leaves, use the side delivery rake. It will 
add to the quality and often aid in avoiding weather 
damage. 

5. If wheat or oats promise only a light crop of 
grain, then cut for hay and get a higher net value from 
the crop. The earlier cutting when hay is made of 
small grain enables us to get two to four weeks’ earlier 
start with cowpeas, soybeans, corn, sorghum, sweet pota- 
toes, peanuts, and so on, that should follow small grain. 

6. The swarms of houseflics that annoy us and 
spread disease are hatched from the few that are with 
us now. Why not trap and poison these at once and 
thus stop their multiplying? These precautions and 
effective screens will give great relief. 











7. “The most effective cultivation I can give my corn 
crop is given before the seed go in the ground,” said a 
Master Farmer. Disking and harrowing two or three 
times after the land is plowed and before the corn is 
planted gives the crop a start that weeds and drouth 
have difficulty in checking. Having prepared well for 
the crop, then a light drag harrow or a weeder after 
each rain until the corn is knee-high accounts for fully 
three-fourths of the work of making a corn crop. 
This applies to early, medium, and late planted corn. 

8. Land that is to be sowed to alfalfa, sweet clover, 
bur clover, and the like next fall should be plowed deep 
and worked fine before the middle of June and not re- 
broken for sowing these crops next fall. Apply lime 
after breaking. Either sow thick to a weed-smothering 
crop or cultivate shallow after each rain to keep weeds 
down. A settled and firmed seedbed is what these crops 
heed; but the surface should be kept stirred to prevent 
crusting and weed growth and to work the lime well 
lato the soil. 


II. Start Fall and Winter Gardens Now 


and winter gardens are often failures for no 
other reason than that garden crops started from 

July to October are planted in soil 
low in humus content and consequently 
low in power to hold water. The time to 
begin to get ready for fall and winter 
arden crops is in the spring. The most 
necessary thing to do in making the start 
8 to provide humus—large quantities of 
humus. If sufficient manure is not avail- 
able, we must depend on crops grown ex- 
Pressly for the purpose of plowing into 
the soil to take the place of manure or 
to supplement what we have. 


; Soil that is well filled with humus will 
hold two to four times as much water as 
soil deficient in humus. Next to rain and 
Mrigation, humus is the best source of 
Water for growing crops. Water is 
More effective than fertilizer in crop 
oduction—it is as necessary as seed. 


Four farmers of Essex County, Virginia, who 
are now using silos have found that their pay 
checks from the same cows have increased 75 y 
per cent over those of a like period in 1928 iy 
when they had no silos. 


We should begin preparing the land now for crops 
that are to be sowed between August 1 and December 1. 
The main items in getting ready are :— 


eet 


. Thorough preparation now; 

2. Heavy fertilization; and— 

3. The sowing of a crop to be turned down two to 
four weeks before we plant our fall vegetables. 

The more vegetation undergoing decomposition we 
can get in the ground, the more will we make of our 
soil a reservoir and irrigation plant. A deep, well pul- 
verized soil that is full of humus accumulated through 
several years will defy drouth. 

Now, as to what and when to plant for the fall and 
winter garden, and we might add, for exhibiting at the 
fairs next fall, let’s remember, that the fall garden 
must be planted at intervals from spring until Thanks- 
giving, since some of the vegetables we want will be 
ready for use in 30 to 40 days after planting and others 
will require four to six months from seeding to the 
kitchen stove or direct to the dining table. Here are 
three lists prepared especially for guidance for those 
who wish to exhibit at fairs and to have fresh and 
wholesome vegetables from late summer until the fol- 
lowing spring :— 


In April and May, plant cabbage, celery, collard, leek, par- 
snips, parsley, pumpkin, salsify, and winter squash. 

In June, plant beans, beet, Brussels sprouts, butterbeans, 
cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, celeriac, collard, corn, cowpea, 
cress, cucumber, eggplant, endive, lima bean, lettuce, okra, 
pepper, radish, rutabaga, snapbean, sweet potato, and tomato. 

In August, plant beet, carrot, chard, cvilard, corn, egg- 
plant, English pea, Irish potato, kale, lettuce, mustard, radish, 
snapbean, spinach, and turnip. 

In October, plant beet, cabbage, carrot, cauliflower, corn 
salad, kale, lettuce, mustard, onion seed, onion sets, radish, 
rape, spinach, and turnip. 

We have arranged these lists by alternate months 
but do not wish to convey the impressionethat plantings 
must be confined to the months named. We may begin 
planting any time between the middle of the months 
preceding those named and extend them to the middle 
of the month that follows. 

Other vegetables that are used in winter or very early 
spring are artichoke, asparagus, Egyptian or winter 
onion, leek, and rhubarb. These may be put out in 
October or November; but the most important step ts 
to begin now, get the ground ready, and keep tt ready 
for planting when planting time comes, and humus 1s 
half the battle. 


III. Increasing Corn Yields and Decreasing Cost 


N EASY way to increase the corn yield is to side- 
dress with readily available nitrogen just about 
the time the plants are knee-high. Last year in 

South Carolina in a series of experiments on the 
experiment station farm and on farms in various sec- 
tions of the state, applications of 100 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, given when the corn was knee-high, resulted 
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in an average increased yield of 6.2 bushels of corn 
per acre. In some cases, of course, the increased yield 
was more-than this, but the 6.2 bushels represents the 
average. We have seen the yield increased as much as 15 
bushels per acre by using 100 pounds of nitrate of soda. 

One of the greatest needs on our Southern farms is 
feed production. Especially do we need to produce 
more corn and produce it more economically. Too much 
of the corn grown on our Southern farms costs more 
than $1 per bushel, and one of the easiest ways of 
increasing the yield and reducing the cost of produc- 
tion is to properly fertilize. The cost of this 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda used in South Carolina was 
around $2.50 to $2.75. The value of the increased yield 
was at least $6.20. The cost of application would not 
exceed 30 to 40 cents, thus showing that for each $1 
invested in the nitrogen and its application, there was 
received an additional $2 worth of corn. In other 
words, for each $1 spent $2 was returned. Surely this 
is a good investment. 

It is safe to assume that under average conditions, 
100 to 125 pounds of any of the readily available nitro- 
gens, such as sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
calcium nitrate, etc., applied to corn when it is about 
knee-high, will return $2 worth of corn for each $1 
worth of fertilizer applied. In many instances, they 
will return $3 to $5 worth of corn for each $1 worth 
of nitrogen. 


Many folks make the mistake of applying it too late, 
figuring that it should be given just as the corn begins 
to bunch to tassel. Experiments all over the country 
prove this to be wrong. The right time is not later 
than when the corn is knee-high. Some apply it just 
before it is knee-high, but certainly one should not 
wait until after it is three or four feet high to apply 
the nitrogen and expect to get maximum results. 


We do not know of anything that one can do that 
will be better than an application of readily available 
nitrogen to corn in order to increase the yield and to 
decrease the cost of production, both of which are 
badly needed. Let’s order the needed materials and 
make plans now for giving some of this readily avail- 
able nitrogen to every acre of corn grown. It will 
pay handsomely. 


IV. There’s Money in Manure—Let’s Save It 
DM ‘toincts, is a valuable by-product of all farm 


animals, but half or more than half its value is 

lost through poor care or in careless use. When 
manure accumulates it loses part of its plant food 
value by fermentation and leaching. Horse manure 
exposed to the elements for six months loses about 
half its fertilizing value, and the loss from cow manure 
under the same condition amounts to about a third of 
its value. 
Manure is worth preserving from washing, leach- 
ing, and fermentation. The longer manure remains 
off the land the greater its losses; the 
sooner it is applied to the land the great- 
er the returns from this valuable by- 
product. Animals of average or aggre- 
gate weight of 1,000 pounds produce the 
values given below :— 


Value 

Kind of Animal per year 
cE RPP CP ETON TOC EY Pore $24.45 
Ae ee AR AP R  Ae A 29.27 
IE a oe eee adenoma 51.10 
NE ae rie pe rr re pent mie > 27.74 
IO As ees caida w sak alee manatee 60.88 
ee sree su dscceasaeuskerakeken 6.19 
$219.53 


Here is $219.53 wérth of manure to 
place to the credit of the numbers and 
kinds of animals named above. At $30 
per tor for 4-8-4 fertilizer this manure 
value would purchase 7.3 tons. 
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Is There Really a ‘Farm Problem’’? 


everyone should agree, it is that there is in Amer- 

ica today a serious farm problem. There is natural- 
ly some disagreement as to the diagnosis of the trou- 
ble, and it is not difficult to understand the lack of 
absolute agreement as to the best remedy. But it does 
seem that everyone should admit that there is a seri- 
ous farm problem in the sense that farmers in com- 
parison with other people are not prosperous. Yet 
some presumably intelligent people are insisting that 
there is no farm problem any more than there is a 
dentist’s problem or a bricklayer’s problem. These 
people insist that the only thing the matter with agri- 
culture is that we have too many inefficient farmers. 
Others aver that there is nothing wrong with agri- 
culture anyhow—that farmers are better off now- than 
ever before. 


1: WOULD seem that if there is one thing to which 


A candid, truth-seeking investigation of all these 
assertions is certainly timely and in order, now that 
Congress has been called in special session to deter- 
mine what, if anything, our national government should 
do to remedy the evils from which farmers claim to be 
suffering. 

I 

Is there anything wrong with agriculture? Yes, 
plenty. 3ut in considering the present condition of 
agriculture, it is not enough to compare farming today 
with that of twenty years ago. To be sure, farmers 
enjoy certain conveniences that were unknown two 
decides ago. It would indeed be strange if, with the 
world making the most wonderful progress in its his- 
tory during the past thirty years, farmers did not gain 
a few of these good things that have been made avail- 
able to everyone. 

That, however, to any thoughtful person, is not the 
significant question. The real question—the heart of 
the discussion—is whether farmers have kept pace with 
other classes in the advance of civilization. Are farm- 
ers getting their share of the wonderful prosperity that 
this country now enjoys? Few people believe that the 
farmers of this country will ever became “peasants” 
in the sense that their standard of living will reach 
the degraded level of the peasants of certain European 
countries. But if agriculture continues to be le’. be- 
hind in its highly competitive race with other classes, 
there is danger that the gap between the living stan- 
dards of farmers and those of the town people will 
be as wide as those now existing between these classes 
in Europe. 

Admitting that farmers enjoy certain conveniences 
that were non-existent twenty or thirty. years ago, let 
us estimate the price they are paying for these simple 
pleasures. Let us see what it has cost them to main- 
tain even their present standard of living which is far 
below that of most other classes. 


II 

Anyone who is interested in learning the truth about 
this matter owes it to himself to study the most im- 
portant -statistics regarding American agriculture, be- 
cause they tell the whole story. 

1. The value of farm property has declined from 78 
billion dollars in 1920 to 58 billion in 1927, a decrease 
of 20 billion dollars or more than 25 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period the value of property other than 
agriculture has increased about 25 per cent. 

2. Not only is the value of farm property contract- 
ing, but farmers are fast losing their equity or share 
in the values allotted to agriculture. Farm lands valued 
in 1920 at 1334 billion dollars were mortgaged to the 
extent of 29.1 per cent of their value. In 1925, with 
land valued at only 10 billion dollars, the mortgages 
equaled 41.9 per cent of their value. This means that 
the farmers’ loss is greater than is indicated by com- 
parisons of land values, In 1920, the farmers’ equity 
in the mortgaged farm lands of this country was about 
934 billion dollars. In 1925, his equity was only 5 4-5 
billion dollars. In five years, farmers have lost more 
than a third of their equity in the mortgaged farm 
lands of this country. At this rate, another ten years 
alone would be needed to transfer in toto land titles 
from the farmers to the mortgage companies. 

3. Still another test that may well be considered 
is suggested by this quotation from the New York 
Nation :— . 

“As far back as 1850 agriculture received only 

35 per cent of the national income, although 63 per 

cent of all the persons gainfully employed were in 

farm work. Thus an inequality existed even three- 
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quarters of a century ago, though it has been visi- 

bly accentuated in recent years. In 1920 farmers 

constituted 29 per cent of the population of our 

country, but received only 13 per cent of the net 

income.” 
In other words, in spite of the fact that farmers un- 
doubtedly work as hard and as effectively as other 
groups of workers in America (as their constantly in- 
creasing farm production indicates) the average farm- 
er nevertheless received even in the census year 1850 
only 55 per cent as much as the average worker in 
other lines and in the last census year (1920) only 48 
per cent as much as the average worker in other occu- 
pations. 

4. Another thing to be considered is the condition 
of the soil as compared with thirty or forty years ago. 
One of the big costs of farming during this period 
has been a huge loss in soil fertility. As a manu- 
facturer uses his machinery, he charges off a certain 
loss due to depreciation. Yet we have been farming 
all these years and charged off nothing for deprecia- 
tion. In fact, we place a great deal higher value on 
the poor land of the present day than on the fertile 
land of pioneer days. If we take into consideration 
the lessened fertility of the land, the situation is much 
worse than is indicated by figures on land values, mort- 
gage indebtedness, and tenantry. In spite of the poor 
living that the farmer has gotten out of the land, he 
has not been able to maintain soil fertility. In other 
words, the farmer has not been able to make a living 
without letting his soil—his capital investment—lose its 
productiveness. In many cases, where a small profit 
is shown on farm operation, there would be no profit 
if the depreciation of soil fertility were charged against 
the farmer’s cost of doing business. 


Ill 

There is no doubt about American farming being 
in a critical condition. Anyone who will accept con- 
clusive evidence can’t help but admit that this is true. 
But many people who admit that agriculture is losing 
ground say it is merely a case of too many poor farm- 
ers. “It is the farmer’s own fault,” they say. 

Yes, there are too many poor farmers in this country, 
and there are too many poor doctors and inefficient law- 
yers, too. In spite of many shiftless farmers, we have 
as a whole, the most efficient farmers in the world. 
Our American farmers produce more per man than the 
farmers of any other country. ‘Yes,’ replies the critic, 
“but farmers all over the world are inefficient, and our 
American farmers seem efficient only because they are 
compared with still more shiftless people.” 

However, this charge is also false. Farmers have 
made just about as much progress along production 
lines as workers in any other class. In 1900, accord- 
ing to the United States Census Bureau, the number 
of acres of crops handled per farm worker was 26.5; 
1910, 26.6 acres; 1920, 31.9 acres; and in 1925, 32.8 
acres. Furthermore, in the last 25 years agriculture has 
kept pace in production with industry. Figures com- 
piled by the Census Bureau show that output per per- 
son in industrial lines in 1925 was 49 per cent greater 
than in 1899, while during the same period of time 
agricultural production increased 47 per cent. 

In production, where the farmer’s individual efforts 
count most, he has made substantial progress, although 
it must be admitted that there is need for still greater 
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progress. But in the marketing of farm products, the 
farmer has encountered greater difficultics due to sey- 
eral natural handicaps and certain man-made handicaps 
with which he must contend. These man-made handi- 
caps for which the government has been in a large 
measure responsible have set at naught all general prog- 
ress that the farmer has made during the past thirty 


years, and driven him on financial shoals. There is 


most assuredly a farm problem and since the govern- 
ment helped to create it, it is its duty to give worth 
while help in solving it. 











with regret of the dangerous illness of Master 

Farmer R. W. Scott of Alamance County, for 
twenty-five years a member of the State Board of 
Agriculture and elected last year to the State Senate, 
Mr. Scott is reported as holding 
his own as we write this, and we 
are passing on to our readers some 
of the things he told us not long 
ago. 


FF wit reer all over North Carolina have heard 


* * * 


“Conditions have changed very 
much in my fifty years of farm 
life,’ Mr. Scott said. “Then 
it was almost impossible to bor- 
row money. Banks were scarce. 
I have always believed that it was 
due to this fact that I succeeded as well as I did. I 
early learned that to meet obligations and living ex- 
THE BUSINESS SIDE penses, the farm must produce 
OF FARMING something people wanted and 

then it must be put on the 
market at the proper time and sold to the best advan- 
tage. I made it a rule at the end of each year to 
settle all accounts before beginning a new year—to 
— around and sell everything I could spare from the 
arm. 





R. W. SCOTT 


* * * 


“A man may be ever so good a farmer,” Mr. Scott 
went on to say, “and yet fail unless he gives his best 
TURN PRODUCTS thought and attention to problems 
INTO CASH of buying his supplies and mar- 

keting his crops. Often we hold 
our crops too long—until they depreciate in price and 
value. Often we overstock our farms with livestock 
of all kinds, do not sell as close as we should, keep 
animals that are eating their heads off, and hold for 
higher prices when it would be best to sell for less. 
Many times we carelessly let things go to waste that 
might be turned into cash. Farmers nowadays are 
tempted to borrow and often do borrow rather than 
go to a little trouble. They naturally put off the pay 
day and finally wake up to the fact that a debt con- 
fronts them and must be met.” 
- & & 


One little experience in good farm financing Mr. Scott 
has often mentioned with pride. It was this: An ad- 


SELLING SURPLUS snnen farm was on the eal 
STOCK AND PRoDucts Ket. Quality of land was 

good, but in a rundown con- 
dition; it still had the foundation for a good farm if 
properly handled. “One of my boys just out of college 
wanted to buy it at $4,000,” Mr. Scott told us. “There 
were just three ways we could adopt to pay for It. 
First, to borrow the money from the government on 
long time, he to make payments as they became due. 
Second, to take what money I had saved for my old ag¢ 
and pay cash. Third, put on an auction sale and sell 
all surplus stock from the farm and pay cash down. 
We decided on the third proposition. We got out 4 
catalog and set the date and advertised the sale. We 
got together for the sale sheep, hogs, goats, mule and 
horse colts, and Shetland ponies, but principally Jersey 
cattle. We had the sale in the open with two auction 
eers, brass band, dinner on the ground, good platform, 
and stock in as good condition as we could get them. 
The sale was a success and amounted to enough to pay 
cash for this farm, 

“I made my son a deed on condition that for my life- 
time he would pay me 4 per cent on the investment. By 
such an understanding he can make all the improvements 
he wishes. The boy has a good herd of Jerseys, 4 
chicken outfit, is improving his land and buildings and 
rearing a family, also is in a fair way to make a g 
citizen and to be a help to his community. I look upoa 
the whole transaction with pride.” ; 
_— 
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EFORE this issue of The Progressive Farmer 
fs, the B goes to press the so-called farm relief legislation 
0 sev- may have passed both Houses of Congress and 
idicaps may be ready for the President’s signature. 
handi- Nevertheless we contend that our heading, “What 
Me Sort of Farm Relief May We Ex- 
prog- pect?” will be even then justified 
thirty by the facts. For the truth is that 
ere (unless the export debenture plan 
as is included, which does not seem 
worth probable) farm relief will still be 

in the future tense. It will be 
something to be worked out by a 
board which has not yet been ap- 
? pointed. And if President Hoo- 





ver’s Federal Farm Board is no 


CLARENCE POE 4 
more farm-minded and farm-expe- 





rienced than President Hoover’s Secretary of Agri- 
culture, then the problem will be still more complicated 
heard by doubt and uncertainty. 
Master 
i . “1499 . 
a ys What Does the “Farm Relief Bill” Provide? 
renate HAT does the farm relief bill provide? It is 
olding of course a long, wordy measure, but the Ohio 
nd we Farmer summarizes its most important features 
ae in three short paragraphs as follows :— 
— “The bill calls for a Federal Farm Board of al- 
most unlimited power and a revolving fund of 
$500,000,000 to finance codperatives and emergency 
very marketing. The board is to be appointed by the 
farm President without regard to party affiliation, and 
‘Then will consist of six members, with the Secretary of 
. bor- Agriculture an ex-officio member. Salaries of the 
carce board members other than the chairman will be 
it was $12,000 per year. The chairman’s salary will be 
ver fixed by the President, and he will hold office at the 
aa pleasure of the President. The terms of the other 
Dra members of the board will be six years. 
oduce “The board is empowered to make loans to co- 
| and Operative marketing associations or to commodity 
n the stabilization corporations for the effective mer- 
dvan- chandising of surplus farm crops. It may advance 
‘ar to loans to coéperative organizations for storage fa- 
ir—to cilities and other permanent equipment, or it may 
m the advance money on warehouse receipts to aid in the 

marketing of crops. 

“Unlimited power to collect facts and figures, 

Scott sell insurance to cooperatives against loss on crops, 
. hae to designate and group commodities under the 
eves terms of the act, is granted the board. The Presi- 

dent is empowered to transfer to the board part 
mar- or all of any bureaus dealing with marketing agri- 
= cultural products.” 
Pre How much will this measure accomplish? In an- 
keep swer to that question we may well quote the opinion 
4 for of another farm paper—this time from Mr. Hoover's 
bien native state. The measure, as Wallaces’ Farmer points 
- that out, falls short of the President’s campaign pledge “to 
aa establish for our farmers an income equal to those of 


Pvt other occupations; for the farmer’s-wife the same com- 
forts in her home as women in other groups; for the 


= farm boys and girls the same opportunities in life as 
other boys and girls.” On the other hand, these gains 
may be expected :— ; 

Scott “There is a chance of developing some capable 

n af large scale coéperatives, of handling the seasonal 

mar- surplus in some lines effectively, and of smoothing 

i cut some of the bumps on the road to market. 


Ample funds are provided. To the degree that 
con- staple farm crops are now being hurt by the de- 











‘m if Pressing effect of seasonal surpluses on the domes- 

lege tic market, aid may be given to wheat, to -cotton, 

‘here to tobacco, and to a number of other crops. There 

yr it. Is ¢ven a remote possibility that corn may be helped 

t on a little. Moreover, a Farm Board of capable men 

due. need not stop here. From the experience gained in 

1 age the operation of this act, they will be able to rec- 

e oamnend further and possibly more effective legis- 

ation. 
own. 
a 

.*: What About the “Export Debenture” Plan? 

and riage the administration farm relief measure 

rsey does not go so far as many farm leaders expected 

tion- the President and Congress to go. It is practi- 

orm, cally the old McNary-Haugen bill with the equaliza- 

hem. tion fee knocked out. And with that important pro- 

pay vision eliminated, some other seriously-conceived - plan 
for “putting agriculture on an economic equality” 

life- with other industry was expected to “put teeth in the 

By Measure.” 

vents For several years the National Grange has been ad- 

Bs 4 vocating the “export debenture” plan, and while it re- 

Vr frained from pushing the plan vigorously while other 

4 ‘rganizations were concentrating on some “equaliza- 

1pm tion fee” form of farm relief, this powerful organiza- 


wtion naturally came forward with the “export de- 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


benture plan” after the fight for the equalization fee 
was dropped. 

The Progressive Farmer several years ago published 
a thoroughgoing study of the export debenture idea by 
its pioneer advocate in this country, Prof. Charles L. 
Stewart of Illinois Agricultural College, and we have 
since published other articles about it. Just as we 
have given a three-paragraph summary of the general 
farm relief bill from the Ohio Farmer, so it may now 
be worth while to give a three-paragraph summary of 
the export debenture bill from the Springfield Republi- 
can. We quote :— 


“The debenture plan, which has suddenly precipi- 
tated a crisis in farm relief legislation in Congress, 
has worked successfully in Germany and Norway. 
It would work here. It is nothing but a govern- 
ment bounty on exports, somewhat disguised. If 
it had been in operation during the past five years, 
it would have cost the United States treasury about 
$140,000,000 a year in revenue diverted to exporters 
of agricultural commodities. 


“Under the debenture plan the exporter of a 
commodity receives from the customs officials a 
certificate, usually called a ‘debenture,’ which re- 
cords the amount exported. This instrument is 
salable for one-half of the tariff duty on the com- 
modity in question, if imported, for it will be ac- 
cepted to that amount by the treasury in payment 
of duties on any imported goods whatever. In ef- 
fect, the exporter collects at once from the United 
States government some actual money over and 
above what he may receive from the buyer abroad. 


“This is plainly a bounty on exports and, if 
adopted, would have the effect of a bounty in en- 
couraging exports. Farm relief economists see in 
it an effective way of promoting the marketing of 
a crop-surplus abroad. But it also would stimulate 
production, and increased production would depress 
prices. It is fair to say in this connection that the 
debenture plan, as proposed by the Senate commit- 
tee, would be optional with the Federal Farm 
Board, which presumably would resort to it only 
in case nothing else had worked successfully in 
raising domestic prices for the producer.” 


One objection which is urged against the export de- 
benture bill strikes us as being distinctly feeble. “If 
the increased price did deflect to the farmer,” says Mr. 
Hoover, “the plan would stimulate overproduction and 
thereby increase world supply, which would in turn 
depreciate world prices and consequently decrease the 
price which the farmer would receive, and thereby 
defeat the plan.” As a matter of fact, the export de- 
benture plan is specifically one by which prices can be 
raised to the American producer without raising prices 
in other countries. Hence, it could not increase pro- 
duction except in the United States. And if we put 
increased acreage in any one crop in America we are 
likely to decrease acreage in other crops and give 
them a chance to rise. Furthermore, if we are going 
to say that increased profits by the export debenture 
plan will make farmers overproduce, why not admit 
that increasing farm profits by any other farm relief 
plan will promote overproduction? Do the opponents 
mean that they don’t want any increased profits for 
farmers lest farmers hurt themselves by overproducing ? 

' 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


T IS an excellent list of “Country Things I h 

Love Most” sent us by this South Carolina i 

farmer’s wife, and most of them are things 
we can all enjoy right now:— q 


" I love to smell the fresh-plowed earth as turned by f 
b the farmer in the spring. i 
To hear the whippoorwill in the early twilight. 

) To hear the mournful note of the turtle dove in dis- ) 
b tant fields. i 
To gather the wild flowers as they bloom in their 
b order in the spring. h 
To listen to the sweet notes of the mockingbird in 
6 the rose vine by my window. h 
b To gather the vegetables I have raised by the work i 

of my own hands. 
b To sit in the swing and listen to the sweet sough- b 
ing of the pines. 
To see the wild plunges of the bullbat and listen ] 
§ to his sudden call. i 
To watch the martins build their nests in the 
) gourds and hear their sweet notes, } 
To go a-fishing with Sonny in the little stream that 
b runs through the pasture. y 
) To gather my family around me after a day spent b 
at manifold tasks and spend a sweet hour of rest 
b communing together, 
OID IDO DODQOOUE—* 


LUCILE FULMER MACK. 
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What Sort of “Farm Relief” May We Expect? 


A Summary of Opinions by Representative American Papers 


How Much Farm Relief May We Expect ? 


OMING at last to the question as to how much 
C real benefit we may expect from the farm relief 

bill in the form in which it is likely to pass Con- 
gress, it is interesting to get the opinion of one of the 
most ably-edited liberal journals in this country—or 
radical or near-radical journals, if one prefers to call 
them so. 


The New Republic not only warns against obvious 
weaknesses in the farm relief measure itself, but points 
out the danger of increasing tariff rates on more things 
the farmer has to buy. There is indeed grave danger 
that heavy tariff increases on what the farmer has to 
buy will doubly offset the meagerly effective increases 
on the few special farm crops that higher tariffs can 
help. As this journal goes on to say :— 


“The administration bill may confer help on ag- 
riculture in the long run, and if nothing better is 
available it should be accepted. But it is not farm 
relief in the sense in which the agricultural bloc 
has sought relief for so long. It cannot remove 
the tariff discriminations which exist. If, there- 
fore, the Congressional majority and the President 
will not accept the debenture plan, those who have 
the interests of the farmers most at heart have but 
one clear course to pursue. ‘Since you will not 
give us tariff relief,’ they might say, ‘our only 
alternative is to refuse to allow any increases in 
duties on the products which the farmers must buy. 
Indeed, we must press for a reduction of those du- 
ties.’ And in adopting this attitude, the farm rep- 
resentatives should be wary, not only-of a general 
upward revision by Congress, but of Mr. Hoover’s 
proposal to give the Tariff Commission additional 
authority .to change duties, and to change them 
more quickly. That proposal looks suspiciously 
like creating an agency to which any favored in- 
dustry may run for a higher tariff when it thinks 
it needs one, and have its way without any public 
debate or any protection of the consumer at all. 

“If Congress does not pass the debenture plan, 
and at the same time opens the way for increased 
industrial tariffs, the majority of the farmers will 
have been badly buncoed. But we are convinced 
that even the passage of the debenture plan would 
not be as beneficial to agriculture in the long run 
as a movement in the direction of lower tariffs.” 

The Progressive Farmer has long been convinced 
that the fundamental trouble with American agricul- 
ture is just this:— 

The farmer buys high in a highly protected 
American market and sells low in what is vir- 
tually a free trade world market. 

Not until we adopt some plan whereby this diffi- 
culty will be alleviated, as was planned by the equali- 
sation fee or export debenture plans—not until then 
will agriculture be placed on anything like “economic 
equality” with other industries. 








| SOMETHING TO READ 





HE whole family will enjoy our new serial story 
, eo if you missed reading the earlier chapters, the 

synopsis in small type at the top of the page will 
enable you to get right into it anyhow. 
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| A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP 


Let’s Avoid Over-Sensitiveness 
Ori of the factors necessary for enriching country 








life and promoting rural comradeship is a greater 
willingness to overlook little traits and tenden- 
cies we may not like in other people. 

We have always been impressed by what Mrs. Lind- 
say Patterson reported about a kinswoman of hers— 
that she never whipped her children but for two things: 
telling a falsehood or getting their feelings hurt! 
Those “sensitive plants’ among human beings who 
cannot work with other people without getting slighted 
or offended, hinder much good that might otherwise 
be accomplished. Even when we know that some other 
people are not acting just as they ought, it is just as 
well to remember Queen Victoria’s saying, “We have 
to respect the stupidities of people,” and ignore many 
little things rather than resent them. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 














top. You can travel by steam, by electricity, and by 
gasoline, but you cannot travel as far as you can 
with a good book—nor as high. It is vital to our 
young men and women to understand that with educa- 
tion they are getting the ticket to all the glories of 


life--+David Lloyd George. 


I' IS the best trained nation that will come out on 
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A Revival of Interest in Beef Cattle 


It’s a Good Time to Start, However, Only If One Expects to Make Production Permanent 


more ago an increased interest is 
being shown in beef cattle produc- 


See the rise in prices a year or 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





tion, even in the Cotton Belt. If the [ 
price of cotton should fall below 14 or | 
15 cents a pound 
this interest would 
greatly increase. 













If one makes 
beef cattle produc- 
tion a permanent 
part of his farm- 
ing, there is no 
time when he 
should ‘be advised 
against starting. 
But if one follows 
the practice so common in the South of 
going into livestock production when 
prices are high, and going out when 
prices are low, then there is no good 
time for him to start. 





TAIT BUTLER 


The greatest obstacle to a profitable 
production of beef cattle in the South 
has always been the low grade of cattle 
produced. If one will study market 
quotations on any of our large livestock 
markets he will see that the top grades 
or best quality of hogs, or other meat 
animals, except cattle, are usually 25 to 50 per cent 
higher than the lowest grades; but with beef cattle it 
is not unusual to find the tops selling for 100 or even 
200 per cent more than the lowest quality cattle. It 
generally pays best to produce high quality meat ani- 
mals of any kind, but especially with beef cattle, the 
range in price being so great, does it pay to produce 
good quality. Of course, it costs more to produce an 
animal that sells for 10 or 11 cents a pound than to 
produce one that sells for 5 or 6 cents a pound, but the 
difference in cost is not as great as the difference in 
selling price. The difference in the amount of feed to 
produce 100 pounds of a 10-cent animal is not much 
greater than that required to produce the one that sells 
for 6 cents. 


tinct yearly 


There are several well known reasons why the beef 
cattle of the South average low in quality and sell for 
the lowest prices. The two chief reasons for the low 
grade of Southern beef cattle have been a lack of feed 
and the cattle ticks. Of course, lack of breeding is also 
an important factor, but a lack of suitable feed and 
inefficient stockmen are much more responsible, for 
enough good beef cattle have been introduced into the 
South to stock the whole land with good purebreds, if 
they had been properly fed and cared for. 

It is a well known fact that good pastures furnish 
the cheapest feed for cattle and that this is especially 
true of beef cattle, but pastures alone, even if they are 
good, which ours are not, will not fur- 
nish sufficient feed the year round 





up greatly, but in a day or two they wil 
begin to go down in size and the cow 
quickly goes dry. 





_TWENTY-FOUR YEARS OF HOG PRICES 


1 Of course, it is possible that a cow 
| may be such a persistent milker that 
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24 Years of Hog Prices 
For 24 years, 1903 to 1927, 
hog prices were highest in April 
for the spring months and in 
September for the fall. months. 


—Courtesy University of Minnesota. 

In addition to the long-time range in hog prices there is an entirely separate and dis- 
range, which is illustrated by the chart above. ‘ 
monthly prices for a period of 24 years and points out clearly, at least so far as prices alone 
are concerned, the months during which we should aim to send our porkers to market. 


It represents 


After what has been accomplished in eradicating the 
cattle ticks from the South and the proved benefits 
resulting therefrom, no one can sustain an objection to 
tick eradication on the ground of economy. Those 
who are now blocking this work, as some are doing in 
two or three states, are doing it for selfish or political 
reasons, or are simply ignorant of the value of the 
work 

A profitable cattle industry, under present conditions, 
is most difficult, if not impossible, in any section de- 
voted to general farming, if it is infested with the 
cattle fever ticks. 


DRYING OFF A COW 


READER who has two cows that are due to 
A calve July 15, and which he is milking, May 22, 

wants to know how much longer he can milk 
them before drying off before calving. 

If these cows are to be dry for six weeks, which is 
desirable, they must be dry by June 1, which is now 
impracticable. The best that can be done for these 
cows now is to give them about a. month’s rest, or a 
little more. We advise cutting down the feed of these 
cows at once and milking only once a day for five or 
six days. Then milk only every second day for a 
similar period. At the end of 10 or 12 days of this 
treatment feed only hay—no grain or green feed—and 
stop milking entirely. The udders will probably fill 









she will not go.dry under such condi- 
tions and it”may become necessary to 
milk more than indicated to prevent in- 
flammation and injury to the udder, but 
such cows are rare. 


IMPROVING AN OLD BERMUDA 
PASTURE 


READER has a hill pasture 
108 which has been in Bermuda grass 


for 18 years. “The Bermuda 






06 does not seem to grow a solid turf, but 
there are no washes or gullies. I wish 
04. to lime and fertilize it and make a real 


pasture of it. Any suggestions will be 
appreciated.” The Bermuda grass would 
be improved if it could be cut up with 
a disk, or both plowed and disked. Of 
course this should not be done to an 
extent that would cause erosion or wash- 
ing away of the soil, nor during a 
drouth. 


100 


an average of 


If ground limestone is applied, about 
two tons per acre may be spread before cutting up 
the Bermuda and then the disking would work it into 
the soil. If it is plowed, the limestone should be ap- 
plied after the plowing and before the disking. After 
disking the ground limestone into the soil this fall, 
about 200 pounds of superphosphate (acid phosphate) 
and 100 pounds of kainit per acre may be broadcast and 
harrowed in, which will also tend to smooth the surface. 


Any additions to the pasture plants will be better 
added this fall or early next spring. The selection of 
those to be added should be determined by a study of 
the pasture plants which do best in the section and on 
a similar type of soil. Probably these should be white 
clover and lespedeza, and if lime is applied, black medic 
may also be added. If there are moist portions of the 
field, possibly carpet grass might be added, although 
the legumes are more nutritious. The black medic and 
white clover will furnish early grazing and Bermuda 
and lespedeza summer grazing. Dallis grass will also 
increase the early and late grazing. Other plants or 
seed may be added but these are likely to form the 
basis for a permanent pasture. 


After the fertilizer is harrowed in, any of these grass 
or clover seed may be sowed and lightly harrowed or 
brushed in. Then if lespedeza is desired, the seed 
should be sowed early next spring, late in February or 
early March, and the rains allowed to cover the seeds, 
as is done in the natural reseeding of lespedeza. 


In the fertilizing of a pasture, prob- 
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over the greater part of the South. 
Harvested winter feeds are absolutely 
necessary for the profitable production 
of beef cattle of sufficient quality to 
command profitable prices. Lands that 
will produce fair grazing may be made 


25 YEARS AGO: WHO REMEMBERS COL. JAMES M. SMITH? 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this week the editor of The Progressive 
Farmer reported making a visit through the Southeast. 
we mentioned the farm of Col. James M. Smith as follows:— 


For one thing 


~ ably nitrogen is the most important 
plant food. This may be put on in the 
fall when the other fertilizer is applied 
or may be used as a top-dressing in 
early spring. From 100 to 150 pounds 


per acre of any of the numerous car- 


to produce fair interest on their value 
if stocked with cattle having purebred 
sires and supplied with legume hays, 
- silage, and other suitable feeds to main- 
tain them in strong condition during 
the winter months. 























In beef cattle production the results 
depend on feed and management. Per- 
haps 75 to 80 per cent of the costs of 
producing beef cattle are feed costs 
and whether these are high or low de- 
pends on the man, even more than on 
the quality of the cattle, important as 
that undoubtedly is. 


Beef cattle will not in any section or 
at any time make large profits per, ani- 
mal and in a general farming section 
the purpose in keeping them is to make 
pasture and other feed producing lands 
produce an income with a minimum of 
human labor, and to furnish a market 
for the residues of crops, for crops 
that would not otherwise be sold, and 
for soil improving crops such as leg- 
umes. 



































In some sections the ticks are still an 
obstacle to the development of a cattle 
industry—either beef or dairy cattle. 
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“Just before reaching Athens, Ga., 
we passed through the farm of Col. 
James M. Smith, possibly the largest 
planter east of the Mississippi. 
Thirty-five years ago Colonel Smith 
borrowed the money to buy 180 acres 
of land. He has added to it year 
after year until today he has 13,000 
acres in one tract and 15,000 acres 
elsewhere. The first year he raised 
three bales of cotton; last year he 
raised 2,500. He works 200 horses 
and 400 Negroes, and is worth 
$1,750,000. And this is money he 
made farming. But he doesn’t de- 
pend on cotton alone. Six days in 
every week, and 52 weeks in the year, 
Colonel Smith’s wagon goes to Ath- 
ens with some kind of country pro- 
duce for sale. Dairying and stock 
raising he has never neglected.” 

Discussing further the farming 
scenes in Alabama, Georgia, and the 
Carolinas, the following comment 
was made :— 

“In every state there are evidences of 
scratching, patching, and lack of live- 
stock. Scratching, shallow plowing, 
is one of the great banes of Southern 
farming. We don't use the improved 


implements and machinery we ought 
to use, nor do we use stock enough 
to break and cultivate the land deep- 
ly and thoroughly. Patching, culti- 
vating in spots, is another drawback. 
It greatly increases labor and ex- 
pense of cultivation, besides making 
the fields unsightly. The lack of 
livestock is probably the most strik- 
ing difference between Southern 
farming and Western farming. We 
haven’t horses enough; farmers in 
other parts of the country make 
horses and improved implements do 
much of the work that we depend on 
human labor to do. We haven't cattle 
enough; and we can never maintain 
the fertility of our soils until more 
attention is given to dairying and 
beef catthe—meaning at once a better 
rotation of crops and more humus 
and more manure for the land. 





“Another thing we notice is the 
failure to improve the opportunities 
for beautifying the buildings and 
grounds. Here where trees, flowers, 
and shrubbery are within the reach 
of all, there is no excuse for having 
$ house set in the middle of a plowed 
ield.” 














riers of readily available nitrogen may 
be used. Or if all the fertilizer is ap- 
plied in the fall 300 to 400 pounds of 4 
ready mixed fertilizer, say a 6-8-4 
(6Nit-8Phos-4-Pot), may be used. 

The pasture should not be grazed to? 
closely the first summer and the mower 
used to keep down weeds and the pas- 
ture plants, if any of them should be 
allowed to get too large. 





"A STANDARD FARM PAPER | 


SAYS— | 


Installment Buying of Livestock 
OTHING we publish brings 4 


greater response than the articles 

on intermediate credit. We are 
convinced that there is a great need for 
the utilization of intermediate credit 1 
the livestock industry. ... When you s¢t 
a dairy loan through the intermediate 
system, and pay for your cows in 12 or 
18 months out of your milk checks, 
you are in effect buying them on the 
installment plan. Your dairy cow equ!P- 
ment is just as ‘satisfactorily finance 
as your radio, automobile, or tractor.— 
Breeders’. Gazette. 
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Grange Facts You Want to Know 


Master Sends Message to Carolinas-Virginia Farmers 


By L. J. 


TABER 


Master, National Grange 


T IS a great pleasure to respond to the 

request of the editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and to outline some of the 
reasons why the farmers of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina will 
find it to their permanent advantage to 
join in the movement to establish the 
Grange in those states. as 


The editorial by Dr. Poe in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for April 20 sets forth 
admirably the advantages of the Grange. 
Three fundamentals should be constantly 
kept in mind :— 

The Grange is a 
farmers’ organization, 
officered and control- 
led by the farmers 
themselves. 

It begins with the 
farm home as_ the 
foundation and builds 
upon the local farm 
community. The 
foundation of the 
Grange is its local 
or subordinate units. 

The first purpose of 
the Grange is to 
bring farmers togeth- 
er for social, educa- 
tional, legislative, 
and economic im- 
provement. 


1. A Tested Or- 


ganization 
S Doctor Ken- 
yon L. Butter- 
field, former presi- 
dent of the Ameri- 
can Country Life 
Association has 
well said :-— 
“The machinery 
of the Grange, with 


the local unit is 

absolutely sound, and will be a model in 
many respects for all future agricultural 
organizations. The distinctive opportun- 
ity of the Grange is to press home the 
doctrine so well expounded in the early 
days of the Order, that all phases of the 
agricultural problem must be worked out 
together—the economic, the legislative, 
the educational, and the social, and all in 
the spirit of fraternity and good fellow- 
ship.” 

Our Grange fathers said that by meet- 
ing together, talking together, and acting 
together, they could advance the cause of 
agriculture and promote and protect their 
own interests. This statement of the early 
days, which was written by J. W. A. 
Wright, a Southern cavalry officer, who 
had moved to California, clearly points 
out, in our “Declaration of Purposes,” 
the basic policy of our organization. 
There has been practically no change in 
the language of our Declaration of Pur- 
Poses since its adoption in 1874, and as 
D. Wyatt Aiken, of South Carolina, once 
a member of the Executive Committee 
of the National Grange, said, this declara- 
tion might almost be called the “farmers’ 
declaration of independence.” 


That it is vitally necessary for the farm- 
ers to get together in order to protect 
their own interests is so manifest that no 
argument is needed to emphasize the truth 
and importanee of the fact. 


The Grange is no longer an experiment. 
It has been in continuous existence for 62 
years. Its machinery has been tried and 
tested and it has not been found wanting. 
The fact that the Grange today has 800,- 

members from Maine to California is 
Proof that its members have been receiv- 
ing benefits; otherwise the organization 
would long since have gone out of exist- 
ence, Since the Grange has been a suc- 
Cess in so many other states, it stands to 
reason that with the codperation and sup- 
Port of the farmers of Virginia and 
orth and South Carolina, it will also 
UNction in their interest. - 








II. Privileges and Advantages of 
Afhliation: 
* STATE Grange was established in 
Virginia last year and around this 
nucleus a strong and vigorous organiza- 
tion is systematically being built. Several 
Granges have also been recently organ- 
ized in North Carolina and a call has 
come from South Carolina to organize 
Granges in that territory. It is the pur- 
pose of the Grange to improve this op- 
portunity to be of 
service to Southern 
agriculture. 

In affiliating with 
the Grange, the 
states in question 
will secure the fol- 
lowing advan- 
tages :— 

1. The advantage 
of a farm fraternity 
in every rural com- 
munity where it is 
desired. The edu- 
cational, social, and 
economic advan- 
tages will be out- 
standing. Grange 
halls will be built, 
a better community 
spirit developed, an 
agency created to 
assist in promoting 
extension activities 
and the best inter- 
ests of rural life. 
In addition, through 
the Juvenile 
Grange, boys and 
girls will be given 


Harris & Ewing. 
L. J. TABER : z 
its emphasis upon Master, National Grange a new interest in 


agriculture and ru- 
ral leaders for the future will be trained 
and developed. 

2. County or Pomona Granges will be 
established. This will bring the farmers 
of a county together, acquaint them with 
county problems, and make it possible 
to carry out constructive, county-wide 
programs of an educational, social, and 
economic nature. 


3. Of great importance is the forma- 
tion of the State Grange. This gives to 
agriculture a permanent state-wide or- 
ganization on a sound basis. These State 
Granges will be delegate bodies composed 
of representatives of the local Granges who 
will adopt their own policy, create their 
own program, and work for the better- 
ment of the state and its agriculture in 
every legitimate way. 

4. Each State, when properly organiz- 
ed, will have representation in the Na- 
tional Grange on the same basis as all the 
other states. Thus, springing directly from 
the grass roots, from the farm homes and 
local units, up to the highest national 
body, the farmers in this territory will be 
given adequate national representation. 
They will choose their own leaders, adopt 
their own program, and help develop the 
future usefulness of the organization in 
their territory. 


III. Fees and Financial Policies 
HE entrance fee in joining the Grange 
is $3 for men and $1 for women. With 

the exception of a small charter fee, 

which also pays for certain equipment of 
the Grange all the money paid in by the 
members at the time of organization re- 
mains with the Subordinate Grange. Each 
State Grange is allowed to determine the 
annual dues required of subordinate 
Grange members within its own territory, 
subject to_a minimum fixed by the con- 
stitution of the National Grange. The 
dues vary from 10 to 25 cents per month 
in the different states. These dues, prop- 


“ €Concluded-on page 20)" 














UP 


;— is plenty of profit in cotton these days 
... but you have to put the profit there yourself. 

Agricultural research, proved out by the experi- 
ence of thousands of prosperous cotton farmers, 
shows how to make real money. Side dress your 
cotton liberally with Chilean Nitrate. That’s the 
answer. It puts profit in your crop. 


STEP IT 


Think This Over 


Every 1928 cotton champion in every cotton state 
gave his crop a liberal side dressing with Chilean 
Nitrate. In some cases no fertilizer other than 
Chilean Nitrate was used. Every ’28 corn cham- 
pion side dressed with Chilean Nitrate, too. In the 
last 4 years every single cotton and corn champion 
in the South—with one exception—used Chilean 
Nitrate as the nitrogen fertilizer for his crop. 

No matter what fertilizer you put out at planting 
—any or none-—side dress your crop with Chilean 
Nitrate. It will step up the yield— increase the crop 
and improve its quality. It helps you beat the 
weather and the weevil. 


Complete Fertilizer Information 


Our new illustrated folder “Side Dressing Cotton 
and Corn” tells how to apply Chilean Nitrate. The 
folder is free. Please ask for Book No. 10, or tear 
out this advertisement and mail it with your name 
and address written on the margin. 


Chilean 


itrate of Soda 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


In replying please refer to Ad No. T-38 











"IT's SODA~- ‘NOT LUCK” 
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“STANDARD” 
Farm Products 


Motor Oil 


7 
Mica 
Axle Grease 
° 


Penetrating 
Oil 


e 
Household 

Lubricant 

J 
Separator 

Oil 
o 
Parowax 

2 

Kerosene 


e 
Liquid Gloss 
+ 
Harness Oil 


° 
Compound 
Neatsfoot 
Harness Oil 


Plumbers’ 
Cutting Oil 


When any product ¥ 
of petroleumis sold 
under this emblem, 


“STANDARD” 


Liquid Gloss 


ee 


“No, Helen, it wasn’t a hard job 
at all. Quite simple. I just mixed 
half a glass of ‘Standard’ Liquid 
Gloss with half a glass of water 
and rubbed it on back and forth. 


“You see how it shines! It will 
stay that way, too. This polish 
doesn’t leave that “fly-papery” 
finish. So it doesn’t pick up dust. 
Henry said it couldn’t be done 
but this job ought to show him 
that polishing the car is just as 
easy as polishing up the dining 
room table.” 


You, too, should try “Standard” 
Liquid Gloss. It’s as good for 
Duco finishes as it is for ordinary 
paint work. And it makes your 
furniture fairly sparkle with life. 





ou may be sure 
of its uniformity 


and high quality. 


STANDARD 





The Progressive Farmer 


The High Cost of Slow Work 


How C. D. Baucom Has Stopped It 





HE high cost of farming is due pri- 

marily to poor soil, but the high cost 
of slow work is a powerful factor in 
keeping the farmer’s pocketbook lean. 
By slow work we mean the kind that 
keeps us two or three days on a job that 
can be done in one day. 

In late April, this writer and a pho- 
tographer visited the farm of C. D. Bau- 
com, of Wake County, N. C., and found 
Robert Rogers (Robert is the man driving 
the 3-in-one implement shown in the pic- 
ture) and two mules— 

—laying off rows for cotton, 

—applying fertilizer, covering fertilizer, 

—opening seedbed, dropping cotton seed, and 
covering them. 

One man and two mules were doing all 
of this, doing it all at the same time, and 
doing it better and in less time than it was 
being done in another field a short dis- 
tance away where five men, five mules, 
and a boy were planting cotton. This 
other outfit consisted of— 

—1 man and 1 mule opening row, 

—1 man and 1 mule distributing fertilizer, 

—2 men and 2 mules listing on fertilizer, 

—l man and 1 mule planting, 

— boy tending fertilizer and cottonseed hop- 
pers. 


Five men and five mules were not plant- 
ing as much cotton in one day as Robert 
and his two mules were planting, nor 
were they doing as good work. One man 
doing the work of five men and two mules 
doing the work of five mules! Stating the 
difference between these two outfits in 
another way :— 

Robert Rogers and his two mules plant 
5 acres in the same trme that it requires 
the five men and five mules to plant 5 
acres. 

Right here we want to ask our readers 
this question :— 

Was Robert doing 5 days’ work in one 
day or the other men doing one day's work 
in 5 days? 

When these two questions are answered 
to your own satisfaction then figure how 
much it costs per acre to plant five acres 
with one man and how much to plant five 
acres with five men working. 

But some folks don’t like to pay $35 



































NE IMPLEMENT IN FULL SWING 


to $50 for an implement that nets them 
$75 to $125 a year in the saving of labor. 
If these folks are interested in such an 
implement but are not inclined to pay for 
one, then let’s see what the machine 
Robert is riding cost Mr. Baucom :— 

“What make is your combination culti- 
vator-fertilizer distributor-cotton plant- 
er?” we asked Mr. Baucom. 

“Well, I guess we will have to call ita 
homemade machine. It’s made up of 
scraps, parts, and junk for the most part 
and it didn’t cost $3 to assemble it. It is 
all simple—nothing but a Cole planter 
(drops the seed in hills) rigged up with 
an International cultivator. The fertili- 
zer distributor came from an old corn 
planter. The capacity of the hopper is 
nearly doubled by the water-bucket second 
story and the cutoff works automatically 
—starts when the machine starts and 
stops when it stops.” 

“Did you have any difficulty in rigging 
up this machine?” 

“None at all. Most of the necessary 
parts of the old machines and new parts 
needed were made in the blacksmith shop 
here at home—” 

“Who is your blacksmith?” we asked. 

“[ do most of it,” said Mr. Baucom, 
and continuing, “You see that 2 x 6 
clamped to the axle post and through the 
turning point? That holds the fertilizer 
attachment and throws gear on distribu- 
tor in direct line with gear on cultivator 
wheel. By this means of attachment the 
cultivator can be guided and operated in 
normal manner. The cultivators are left 
in place and work each side of the row 
as the seed are planted. The planter is 
bolted in place between the cultivator 
gangs. I use the same machine for side- 
dressing.” 

“What vield do you get?” 

“Around a bale to the acre in good 
years but made only 9 bales on 13 acres 
in 1928. My brother Robert has reduced 
cotton chopping costs to a low minimum. 
He prepares his land well, plants 1 bushel 
to the acre on a firm seedbed, and chops 
with a drag harrow run diagonally across 
the rows two or three times.” 


7 


DID YOU PLANT YOUR 
COTTON THIS WAY? 
Or did you use a meth- 

od that cost you a great 

deal more labor, time, and 
money? 
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Late Farm News, Views, and Comment 


Gathered From a Wide Range of Territory for Our Readers 





DAIRY COW FEEDS 


RODUCTION can be doubled by 

good feed and good feeding. It is 
the feed problem that has held back 
dairying, and the biggest need today 
is home-grown feed 
—more feed and 
better feed, espe- 
cially roughage such 
as pasture, hay, and 
silage. The cows of 
the South are badly 
underfed on rough- 
age and every dairy 
farmer should pro- 
duce a surplus of 
roughage and safe- 
guard himself against drouth. Feed all 
the hay a cow will eat and then add the 
mixed grains to supply the needs of her 
production and weight. 

Our most successful dairy farmers 
produce all their roughage needs and 
part of their concentrates. Here are the 
amounts of feeds an average cow needs 
for one year :— 


PLAN NOW FOR HOME-GROWN 








J. A. AREY 


15 bushels of corn, 

10 bushels of oats (or 6 bushels of barley), 

1% tons of legume hay, 

3 tons of silage or roots. 

These feeds with two acres of good 
pasture per cow and 500 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal and 200 pounds of wheat 
bran added will supply all the feed that 
need be provided and will supply all that 
is necessary to make with home-grown 
feed a balanced ration that will feed an 
average cow for one year. If neither 
silage nor roots are available, then in- 
crease the legume hay to at least two 
tons per cow. At the Swannanoa Test 
Farm we find that 22 tons of mangels 
and a heavy tonnage of turnips can be 
produced. Both will take the place of 
silage and both roots and silage can be 
grown on the same farm. 

Taking the state as a whole, soybean 
hay, corn for grain silage, and oats (or 
barley) for grain can all be produced 
and must be for best results. Of course, 
there must be pastures. They are badly 
needed right now. J. A. AREY. 





| LEAVE COTTON THICK, SAYS 
KIME | 


legal the cotton as early as possible, 
block it out a hoe’s width, and leave 
from two to three stalks to the hill for 
early maturity and heavier yields, sug- 
gests P. H. Kime, plant breeder for the 
North Carolina Experiment ‘Station. 
Closely spaced cotton? he reminds us, 
fruits earlier and produces increased 
yield over that thinly spaced. When the 
hills are from 8 to 12 inches apart on the 
Tow with two or three plants to the hill, 
the vegetative branches are suppressed 
and a larger number of blooms are pro- 
duced during the first few weeks of the 
blooming period. Early blooming is im- 
portant because the boll weevil usually 
kets most of the squares formed after 
August 15 and sometimes after August 
1, Delayed chopping stunts the plants 
and they fall down badly. 


| WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
| WOOL SALES | 


——__ 4 











TRE sheep producers of the mountain 

section of North Carolina are codp- 
‘rating with the county agents and the 
Division of Markets of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture in hold- 
mg codperative wool sales at the follow- 
ing places :— 


) West Jefferson, May 21-22; Sparta 


May 23-24; Asheville May 18; Marshall 
May 28; Newlands May 29; Henderson- 
ville May 30. 

A number of the largest wool buyers in 
the eastern markets and in Western 
North Carolina and East Tennessee have 
been asked to bid on the wool. Some 
buyers have indicated that they will have 
representatives present. 

F. W. RISHER, 
N. C. Department of Agriculture. 





| MORE “‘GOOSE EXPERIENCE” 


NE goose will keep one acre of cot- 
ton free of crabgrass if the middles 
are kept clean with the plow. 

Fifty head of geese will keep 50 acres 
of cotton hoed, which means a saving of 
$40 for hoe help. Then you can pick at 
least 25 pounds of feathers from them, 
which sell at $1 a pound. From 50 geese 
you can raise at least 15, and geese bring 
$1.25 each. 

As for damage they do cotton, it won't 
amount to 30 cents. 

Geese are less trouble to raise than 
anything else on the farm. Another thing, 
geese like Bermuda grass much better 
than crabgrass, and if you will keep 
enough of them on a field of it they will 
either kill it or keep it so well under con- 
trol that it will not be any trouble to cul- 
tivate. Of course, after all green vegeta- 
tion has been killed down, they will have 
to be fed grain of some sort. Also you 
will have to have a fence around your 
farm or field. 


It’s not neeccessary to build any kind 
of a house or shelter for geese. Taken 
all in all, there’s more money in geese on 
a farm than any other livestock. 

FE. L. HUEY. 

Crisp County, Georgia. 











| BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND 
What to Do in May 


HE honey flow will soon be on, and 

to store a surplus there must be the 
“greatest possible number of bees. Hence 
it is desirable that brood rearing continue 
at its maximum. 
With a steady flow 
of nectar at this 
time, brood rearing 
will proceed without 
attention on the part 
of the beekeeper. 
Should a dry spell 
occur, or for any 
other reason the 
nectar flow prove 
insufficient, brood 
rearing should be stimulated by feeding 
with sugar syrup. 

However, hives with heavy brood are 
the ones most apt to swarm, which is un- 
desirable if a good surplus of honey is 
wanted. Relief from crowding will of- 
ten prevent swarming, at the same time 
allowing room for the rearing of still 
more brood to gather the expected honey 
flow. Add another super immediately 
above the hive body, with full sheets of 
foundation in frames. Relief from crowd- 
ing may be further favored by an inter- 
change of frames in body and _ super, 
three or four of those heavy with brood 
being placed above, and a corresponding 
number of the empty frames from above 
being put in their stead. 

Spreading brood—that is, exchanging 
the central frames in the hive body that 
are heavy with brood with those near the 
outer walls that are comparatively light 
in this respect—is ordinarily safe at this 
season, and encourages the production of 
more young bees. 


Should increase in the number of colo- 








R. R. REPPERT 


nies be desired, swarming may be ac- 
complished artificially and without the 
usual inconvenience of collecting a swarm 
that has clustered on a tree. To do this, 
divide the bees, comb, and brood of a 
heavy colony into as nearly equal parts 
as possible, placing them in two bodies 
and filling the vacant space in each with 
frames of full foundation. Leave the 
original body where it stood, and place 
the other aside in any convenient place. 
A new queen had best be placed in the 
old hive at once, but if one is not obtain- 
able, the bees will themselves rear one, 
provided the brood comb contains eggs or 
very young bees, a matter that should be 
carefully determined at the time of divis- 
ion. This process necessitates a delay of 
about three weeks or more in brood rear- 
ing while a new queen is being produced. 
R. R. REPPERT. 





| VIRGINIA FARM NEWS 


HE State Agricultural Commission at 
its recent meeting in Richmond de- 
cided to hold the next general meeting at 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, July 
1 Dr. Julian A. 
Burruss, chairman 
of the commission 
also announced that 
the commission 
plans to hold a se- 
ries of regional 
meetings about June 
17. It has not been 
decided just where 
these regional meetings will be held but 
each will be in some crop section of the 
State. 
II 


Valley Apple Crop Promises Well.— 
With commercial apple orchards in the 
Valley of Virginia escaping frost inju- 
ries after blossoming nearly three weeks 
ahead of normal seasons, a “banner crop 
of apples appears in the offing” accord- 
ing to F. J. Schneiderhan, pathologist of 
the experiment station at Winchester. 
Mr. Schneiderhan says further :-— 

“The most rapid transformation from 
the green tip stage to full bloom ever 
noted occurred in some varieties April 5 
and 6. Cool, wet weather caused a longer 
persistence of blossoms than any we have 
seen. Many orchards that produced a 
heavy crop last year have a fine crop in 
prospect again this year. This is unusual 
and may be ascribed to the unusually fine 
growing season of last year, in which the 
distribution of rainfall was very even 
throughout the season. 

“Growers should by all means follow 
the spray program. In years of heavy 
production in the United States it is easier 
to sell first-class apples than inferior 
grades. We know nothing of country- 
wide prospects at present, but it seems 
that in this belt growers will have ap- 
ples to sell, and that aplenty. It looks 
like apples, apples everywhere.” 











rsa peices: 
| FARM NEWS TOLD BY VIR- | 
| GINIA COUNTY AGENTS) | 





OCKBRIDGE.—A farmer in Rock- 
bridge County recently told the agent 
that if the directions in the extension 
circular on hog sanitation were followed 
by the farmers in his county it would be 
worth at least $10,000 to them. 


179 


Nelson.—One fruit grower says that 
the directions for mixing oil spray fur- 
nished by the county agent saved him $5 
per barrel on his spray. 


a ee 

Craig.—Over 100 owners of poultry 
flocks have pledged themselves to do 
something towards the improvement of 
farm flocks this year, and they have or- 
ganized a Farm Flock Improvement Club. 
Each member has promised to make a 
start towards the standardization of her 
flock by better breeding, better housing, 
and better feeding. Now that Craig 


County has gotten rid of all scrub sires, 
the poultry raisers have set as their goal, 
“Standardized poultry on every farm.” 
177 

Prince Edward.— The fact that a 
solid carload of empty egg crates was 
received at one small station in this 
county in one week shows that there is 
considerable activity among its poultry 


raisers. 
1977 

Warwick.—A visitor from a nearby 
city told the agent recently that while 
driving through the county it did him 
good to see that the farmers are paying 
so much more attention to improving 
their homes and grounds; also that he 
was glad to see so much spraying of 
fruit trees this year. 


177 

Giles. — The Giles County Agricul- 
tural Advisory Board has worked out 
one of the most progressive agricultural 
programs ever attempted in the county. 
It calls for about 75 demonstrations in 
livestock, poultry, and crops. These 
demonstrators will keep records so that 
they can know their production costs. 


197 

Pittsylvania.— A second car was 
loaded with 13,000 pounds of poultry 
early in April, for which $3,300 was paid. 
The total amount of poultry sold to the 
two cars this year was 33,000 pounds, and 
it brought the producers $7,900. This 
has stimulated very greatly the interest 
in poultry production. 





SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS | 


ARMERS’ Week will be held at 

Clemson College this year August 5- 
10, says Dr. W. W. Long, chairman of 
the Farmers’ Week committee. Plans are 
being made to have this edu- 
cational and_ recreational 
chautauqua for farm fami- 
lies even better than the 
meetings of 1927 and 1928. 
Notable speakers are being 
secured for special  ad- 
dresses and schedules of de- 
partmentaal discussions and 
demonstrations are being framed. The 
Paris Island Marine Band, which so 
greatly pleased last year, has been en- 
gaged again. ; 

II 


Fresh From the Fields.—The follow- 
ing flashes of farm news come from the 
agents :— , 

Abbeville—Farmers of Abbeville County 
went into home mixed fertilizer formulas this 
season and bought cooperatively at least 3,000 
tons of fertilizer ingredients. This does not 
include many more tons bought individually 
for home mixing. A saving of $5 to $10 per 
ton is estimated. 

Spartanburg.—Over 120,000 pounds of poul- 
try was shipped in carlots from Spartanburg. 











Newberry.—Orders for eight purebred heifers 
and three purebred bulls in hand at one time 
by T. F. Cooley, assistant county agent, give 
some indication of the rapid increase of good 
dairy cows in this county. 

Florence.—An average cost of only $5.75 
per hundred pounds of gain and an average 
return of $2.13 per bushel for corn fed is 
shown in reports from Florence County, fig- 
uring hogs at 10 cents per pound on foot. 

Sumter.—Hog growers and feeders have 
shipped already this year eight cars of spe- 
cially fed hogs under direction of J. M. 
Eleazer, county agent. Several other cars 
were due to be shipped when the report was 
made in early April. 

Lancaster.—This county, noted as an im- 
portant center of purebred Jersey cows, is 
furnishing this year about one-third of the 
animals cohsigned to the state Jersey sale. 

Orangeburg.—A goodly number of farmers 
as charter members recently organized the 
Coastal Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tion. W. S. Gilliard is president of the asso- 
ciation. The new organization will bring 
rapid improvement in low-country dairy herds, 


eb tome 
Choose a clear windy day to launder 
blankets and pillows so that they will dry 
rapidly. 
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HOW THE STORY BEGAN 
~RIBE Guide Arthur Frost, also the teacher 
of vocational agriculture in Consolidated 
High School, Pleasant Valley, loaded his 
tribe of 20 Lone Scouts in “Big Sal,” a truck, 
for a trip to the city as guests of one of the 
Boy Scout troops. En route the tribe stopped 
for a camp breakfast at a beautiful spring. A 
haired “knight of the road” approached 


gray 
and asked if he might share their breakfast. 
They agreed and while eating “Golddust 


Donny” related some of the reasons why he, an 
educated, promising young man, became a 


tramp. On reaching the meeting place in the 
city the boys found their host troop with 
Scoutmaster Bill Graham waiting for them. 

A busy, interesting day followed, beginning 
with songs and a signal drill by the Troop 
Scouts, followed by sight-seeing over the city 
and a show in the afternoon. Warm friend- 
ships were formed between various members 


of the two groups but between Rodney Spen- 
cer, the Lone Scout Tribe Chief, and Terence 


Sullivan, Senior Patrol Leader of the troop, 
an intense rivalry sprang up. Late in the 
afternoon Guide Frost suggested that the 


Lone Scout tribe, while its members could not 
signal well as the might 
give the city boys an interesting surprise. 


nearly as troop, 


HE tomtom quickened its beat, the 
warriors broke into a chant, and into 
the circle made by their dancing forms 
sprang the chief with uplifted tomahawk. 
Lithe a panther, 
his eyes aflame with 


as 


the ardor of the 
dance, the Indian 
chieftain was the 


embodiment 
of grace. Leaping 
high, he turned upon 
the watching Troop 
Scouts with sav- 
age a menace that 
one of their number 
sprang up and feil 
back. The laughter 
which greeted the return of their mate to 
the circle was hushed as the dance grew 
more furious, the rhythmic chant in- 
creased in intensity, and the tomtom in 
the hands of Guide Frost quickened its 
wild, barbaric beat. In pantomime the 
chieftain was enacting a battle scene. 
Now he crouched to steal on noiseless 
feet upon his enemy. Now his savage 
cry, chilling the blood, rang out as the 
warrior’s weapon was poised to strike. 
Minutes passed and still the dance went 
on, Graham and his Scouts watching in 
rapt absorption. 

“Halt! All of ye! Hands up there!” 
Into the circle of dancers rushed a blue- 
clad form, scattering the performers. A 
brawny hand reached out and seized the 
tomahawk. A quick jerk and the plumed 
headdress lay upon the ground. There 
in the firelight stood Rodney Spencer, 
Lone Eagle, a wide grin upon his per- 


sO 





JOHN CASE 


spiration-streaked face. Dropping his 
tomtom, Frost came hurrying up. 
“Well, I'll] be dommed!” Officer Ca- 


sey wiped a face which, too, was sweat 
covered. “If I ain’t butted in on some 
of them Boy Scouts! I thought sure 
someone was bein’ murdered.” 

“By George,” laughed Scoutmaster 
Graham, as he came up to shake hands 
with the zealous officer, “I don’t blame 
you a bit. I'll be doggoned if that war 
whoop of Spencer's didn’t give me goose- 
flesh. And I never saw anything in the 
way of a show that could beat it. What 
do you say, fellows?” The Scouts led 
by Sullivan cheered and cheered, then 
cheered again. 

“Three cheers for Officer Casey,” cried 
Terry Sullivan; “he saved our scalps.” 
Grinning, the good-natured officer took 
the “kidding” in good spirit and promptly 
accepted an invitation to stay for “eats.” 

“It’s great stuff,” commented Casey, 
“this Boy Scout doin’s. But how come 
some of ‘em ain't in uniform? An’ what 
about this here war-dance ?” 

“My boys are all from the country,” 
explained Frost. ‘We are Lone Scouts, 
the rural branch of Boy Scouting. As 
part of our degree work deals with the 
life of the Indians, we have worked up 
this dance, which is novel and interest- 
ing. You'll agree that it’s realistic, too.” 


“Begorra, that I will!” ejaculated Of- 


ficer Casey. “I was a country boy me- 
self. Might never have come to the city 
if we'd had things like Scouting for farm 
boys, but it was too doggoned lonesome. 
But how can you afford all them fancy 
fixin’s? Must cost a heap of money.” 

“T was just going to ask about that,” 
said Graham. “That headdress of Spen- 
cer’s is a real beauty; would cost $25 or 
more here in the city.” 

“You couldn’t buy it for $25,” said 
Frost, “but it cost the Chief less than 
$2.50. He made it himself. The eagle 
feathers are the real thing, furnished by 
Stub Hapgood’s hunter dad. As for the 


other boys—take a close look at their 
warrior outfit.” 

Graham’s Boy Scouts crowded close 
about [rost to examine the headdress 
and to look over the less pretentious 
feather-bedecked headbands. Chicken 
and turkey feathers had been skilfully 


dyed, the outfits entirely made by hand. 
The Lone Scouts had put in interesting 
hours in making their “Injun’” equip- 
ment, which included tomahawks, and 
their new friends were loud in praise of 
the ingenuity and workmanship displayed. 
“When I come out to visit you,” Jamie 
Stewart assured Jack Barry, “you gotta 
show me how to make a layout like that. 
And to dance that Indian dance.” The 
tall Scotsman started a grotesque caper 
which brought howls of derisive laughter 
from his mates. 

“With the officer’s permission,” said 
Guide Frost, “we'll finish the dance which 
was about over. Then we'll eat. What 
say, officer ?” 

“Go to it,” grinned Officer Casey, “but 
I may have to shut me ears to keep me 
scalp from liftin’. If this young spal- 
peen ain't an Injun I ain’t an Irishman.” 

Again the dance was on, and as the 
warriors, led by Chief Spencer, drove to 
the dramatic climax of victory over an 
enemy tribe, Scoutmaster Graham, seated 
by Guide Frost, uttered a low-voiced in- 
terrogation. “Art,” said Graham, “‘is it 
possible that young Spencer has Indian 
ancestry? I never saw such grace and 
utter abandon to the call of the charac- 
ter he is portraying. He looks as savage 
and ruthless now as ever warrior must 
have looked during a similar war dance.” 


“There's a legend in the family,” an- 
swered Frost, “that one of the Spencers 
married an Indian princess and that Rod 
is a direct descendant, and that in the 
hills near the very valley where we live 
there’s a lost mine once worked by Rod’s 
ancestors. But it’s all legend. I do 
know that Rod has many of the charac- 
teristics of the Indian.” 

“Well, I hope they are all good,” mused 
Graham, watching the leaping figure 
keenly. “Art, you and I will have a job 
on our hands if our boys, Spencer and 
Sullivan, ever clash. They are like flint 
and steel. Born leaders, both of ‘em, 
and Sullivan comes from a family that 
fights at the drop of the hat. If we pull 
off that camping expedition we've talked 
about we'll have to watch ’em, or they 
will have the two Troops at each other’s 
throats.” 

“We'll watch ’em,” assured Frost. 
“Both are fine lads and good Scouts. But 
Lordy, what couldn't they do if they'd 
pull together! Well, now for the ‘eats.’ ” 

The dance had ended, feather-bedecked 
warriors were once more hungry farm 
boys, and the feast was on. In the morn- 
ing the Troop Scouts had listened to their 
visitors sing praises regarding the signal 
drill, but now it was the Lone Scouts’ 
turn to listen, and the warm commenda- 
tion of their new friends was music in 
their ears. “Talkin’ about signaling,” 
said Terry Sullivan as he munched a 
sandwich, “any guy can learn how to 
signal if he has to. But I'll tell the 
world that not one guy in a million can 
do that Indian stuff as Spencer does it. 
Chief, I'm glad I knew you before I 
saw you in action! I'd have been run- 
ning home to papa.” 

Young Sullivan’s grin was infec- 
tious that for a second the smile which 
so seldom came lighted Rodney's dark 
face. “I don't think you'd run from any- 


so 





thing, Sullivan,” said Rodney frankly. 
“And if I could signal like you do I'd be 
the proudest boy in Brown County.” 

“Each of you boys can help the other 
learn something,” put in Scoutmaster 
Graham quickly, “and that goes for the 
whole bunch of Troop Scouts and Lone 
Scouts. You may have a chance to do 
it later, too. Art Frost and I are cook- 
ing up something.” 

“Tell it!” The boys were clamoring 
for information, but Graham and Frost 
remained mysterious and obstinate. There 
might be a surprise to announce later— 
and again there might not. But anyway, 
Lone Scouts were to come back to the 
city before long as honor guests of their 
new friends, and again a clamor went up 
as the Troop Scouts began to “speak 
for” a quickly won friend who had been 
companionable. “We'll pair you off all 
right,” said Graham, “so that everyone 
will be happy. Art and I have eyes in 
our heads, and we’ve kept our ears open.” 

“Herman’s guest is to bring sausage 
and kraut,” put in Terry Sullivan, “that 
will make him doubly welcome.” All the 
country boys laughed heartily as Terry 


told of their conversation about “eats” 
when the Lone Scout visit was first 
broached. 


“We'll give Herman something better 
than that,’ replied Graham. “That will 
be Aubrey Brown’s voice. Won't your 
dad just be tickled to death to have a 
songbird like that in his house 2” 

“Tl say said Herman, reaching 
over to pull Aubrey close. “Give us ‘The 
Scout’s Prayer’ again, Scout, before we 
go home.” 


” 
so! 


If it had been a fitting beginning, it 
seemed a more fitting ending to a great 
day as, standing in the firelight, Aubrey 
lifted his eyes and his voice to the Great 
Spirit above. -As the liquid notes of the 


.song ended, Officer Casey brushed a fur- 


tive hand across his eyes. There were 
warm handclasps and friendly farewell 
words as the Lone Scouts boarded “Old 
Sal” for the long trip home. Scoutmas- 
ter Graham and Guide Frost stood apart 
for a few words before parting, and as 
Rodney Spencer started to climb to his 
place in the truck Terence Sullivan put 
out a hand and caught his sleeve. 
“Spencer,” said the young Senior Pa- 
trol Leader, “I’m mighty glad you came, 
and I think you’ve got a fine bunch of 


boys. Remember that you are to be my 
guest when you come to the city again. 
I'll do my best to show you a_ good 
time.” 


Graham and Frost smiled in approval 
of the words. Rodney Spencer’s dark 
face flushed again, but this time it was 


not anger. “You've been. mighty fine to 
us, Sullivan,” said Rodney, “and we 


won't forget it. Dll be glad to visit you 
and to have all our boys go as has been 
suggested on one condition. You all must 
visit us. What do you say, Scouts?” 
The instant joyous clamor warmed the 
hearts of the two Scoutmasters. 

“There you go, Spencer,” 
Graham, “spoiling our plans for a sur- 
prise. It’s all fixed that the members of 
my Troop are to camp in Pleasant Valley 
on Clear Lake if we can get consent of 
Spencer’s father, who owns the lake. If 
you like that, all cheer.” 


complained 


Even Officer Casey joined in the cheer 
that went up, but after final good-byes 
had been said and the big truck rolled 
along with its load of sleepy boys, Rod 
Spencer found himself pondering the out- 
come of these new contacts. Would these 
new friends break down the clannish 
friendships of the Lone Scout Tribe? 
And would their invasion of the Valley 
mean disclosure of secrets which he had 
jealously guarded since as a small boy 
he had roamed the hills? Above all, 
would this strange, strong boy, so unlike 
yet so like himself, wrest leadership from 
him if strength was pitted against 
strength ? 

CHAPTER III 
The Legend of the Lost Mine 


ACK home after their 
visit to the city, where they 


memorable 


had 





been guests of Scoutmaster Graham’s 
troop, Guide Frost’s Lone Scouts settled 
down to the routine of farm 
small town employment which engaged 
them while not in school. Milford, jn 
fact, until it had been placed in direct 
connection with other villages of greater 
import through the building of a con- 
crete highway, could hardly be dignified 
by the name of town. Yet even with its 
population of a few hundred persons 
wholly dependent upon production of sur- 
rounding f for prosperity, in the 


vork and 


farms 
past there had been an invisible barrier 
between town and country which only a 
leader of men like Lieutenant Frost could 
break down. Around Consolidated High 
and under the leadership of the popular 
instructor of vocational agriculture cen- 
tered community activities. Here again, 
its membership composed of boys from 
the farms and the town, the Lone Scout 
Tribe had played a strong part in break- 
ing down that invisible barrier and bring- 
ing town and country together. 


Perched on a barrel in the Browning 
general store at Milford, Jack Barry was 
engaged in exciting reminiscence with 
Marvin Browning, son of the merchant, 
“Boy,” said Jack, “after riding in Old 
Sal I thought that coupe of Sliver Stew- 
art’s was a flyin’ machine! And _ that 
guy handled her like I ride old Prince 
to water. Make me feel cheap when I 


have to take Sliver around in the old 
home bus when he comes here to visit 
me.” 


“Stewart and Sullivan were the ex- 
ceptions,” remarked Marvin wisely. “A 
lot of those Troop Scouts don’t know 
anything but to ride on street cars. I 
rode with Herman Schultze and he had 
a rented flivver. Not all those city guys 


are rolling in wealth. I talked with 
Walter Wilson, whose dad runs a store 
smaller than ours. He said that they 


sold groceries to working men and when 
there was a strike on or the men were 
out of work some other way, a lot of 
men like his dad went broke.” 


“Gee, I never thought of that,” said 
Jack. ‘My picture of a city kid is a 
bozo who sleeps late in the morning, 
then plays around all day. Reckon we'll 
learn a lot when we go back to visit ’em 
in their homes.” 


“Reckon we will,” observed Marvin as 
he turned to wait on a customer. ‘“Reck- 
on, too, they'll learn something when they 
come out here in the country. Prof tells 
me that whether they camp on Clear 
Lake or not, Graham’s Troop is coming 
on a visit in our homes to return the 
one we make them. I’m speaking for 
that kid Wilson. He’s a real guy.” 


“So’s Sliver Stewart,” replied Jack as, 
gathering up his packages, he prepared 
to leave for home. “Stewart falls to 
me. We've got to get some real swim- 
ming practice before we go up against 
that gang, Marv. Well, I must go tickle 
the soil. So long!” 

“Not a chance to lose with the Lone 
Eagle against ’em,” assured Marvin. “But 
how’s Rod comin’ on? Hasn’t been in 
here for days.” 

“The old Injun is prowlin’ around up 
in the hills every hour that he can spare 
from farm work,” answered Jack. “Close 
mouthed as ever, and hasn’t even told 
me much about it, but gave me a tp 
that he might need my help later on. I 
really believe, Marv, that Rod’s finally 
getting a line on that lost mine.” 

“Gosh!” ejaculated the young mer- 
chant, standing with an uplifted sugar 
scoop, “that would be great stuff. Maybe 
we'll all be ridin’ in fine cars some day, 
too, Jack. Injun will find it if theres 


anything to that old story. Well, 59° 


long!” 

As Jack Barry left the store to 89 
back to his work and young Marvin con- 
tinued to ladle out sugar or measure dress 
goods, neither took note of a shabbily 
dressed stranger who, lounging against 4 
counter he waited for service, had 
pricked his ears at Jack’s casual remark 
regarding a missing mine. 

(To be continued next week) 
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There are two main parts to an 
automobile tire. 


One part is called the tread; the 
other part is called the carcass. 


There are definite reasons why 
Goodyear Tires are superior in both 
these two main parts. 


These reasons can be demon- 
strated and proved: 


Press your hand down on the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread. 4 
Feel the grip of the deep- ?} 
cut sharp-edged blocks, ¢ 
placed in the center of 

the tread, where | : 


they belong. { 
iP 





That shows 
why the Goodyear 
Tread imprints its 
safe and slipless 
pattern on the 
road, and why 
it has superior 
traction. 


JH Wa rne,ofDuPageCounty, 
Illinois, one of the best-known 
mers in the middlewest, writes: 


= %, 


have used Goodyear Tires for 

15 »ears, and for last 6 years ex- 
cl ly on passenger cars and 
tru 2 and find they give complete 
action. Have been used on 

ali kinds of country roads under 
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TwoReasons 
1 and one | 


ai eather conditions. In my 
n they stand hard usage 
and cive the most mileage of any 
ant 1 shall continue to use them. 
ive 2 passenger cars and 1 sai a 
track equipped with Goodyear 
E at present.” >> 
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Ask any Goodyear dealer 
toshow youon his cord-testing 





machine the greater stretch— 
up to60%—in Goodyear Super- 
twist Cord over ordinary cord. 


This extra stretch gives the 
Goodyear Supertwist Carcass 

its unmatched vitality, en- § : 
abling it to withstand road- 

shocks and continuous flexing 
without premature failure. 





These advantages in Goodyear Tires 
are concrete and real; so plain that a 
child can comprehend them. 





The proof of their validity and that 
they are popularly understood is 
found in the fact that, year after 
year, MORE PEOPLE RIDE 
ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 
ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
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fer Economical Transportation 


The New Chevrolet Six 


gives you everything you want 
in a fine motor car-- at prices 


within the reach of all 


The new Chevrolet Six is more than 
just a Six in the price range of the 
four. It is an entirely new creation 
which makes available, for the first 
time at prices within the reach of all, 
everything you want in a fine car. 

It gives you great reserve power to 
meet every road condition. It gives 
you high speed, fast acceleration and 
freedom from annoying vibration. It 
gives you sturdiness and rugged de- 
pendability that assure long life. It 
gives you fine car appearance, comfort 
and completeness of equipment. Yet 
it provides all this with outstanding 
economy —better than 20 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. 


When you drive the new Chevrolet 
Six you will be impressed by the ex- 
ceptional smoothness of its powerful 
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six-cylinder valve-in-head engine, by 
the effortless handling resulting from 
the full ball bearing steering mecha- 
nism and the positive action of the 
quiet, non-locking, four-wheel brakes. 


When youstudy the new Fisher bodies 
you will be immediately impressed by 
their beauty. And by those features 
that contribute to riding comfort— 
restful cushions and ample leg room, 
adjustable driver’s seat and Fisher 
VV one-piece windshield in all closed 
models, complete instrument panel 
with electric motor temperature in- 
dicator and theft-proof Electrolock 
—all of which are typical of the out- 
standing value provided in the new 
Chevrolet Six. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer and see 
this remarkable automobile today! 
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The COACH 


"099 


ee. *9295 
a Jn, an *525 
ae *595 
a °675 
Cabri... 695 
ets see 
ae 595 
Cee very $4.00 
Cowie... 2045 
wa Cab **650 


Flint, Michigan 


All prices f. 0. b. factory | 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The Charch Habit 

 iomiar was once a man who went to 
church three times in his life, and 
each time he was sprinkled: the first 
time with water, the second with rice, 
and the third time 
with dirt. Each time 
he went he was 
taken. First his par- 


ents, then his bride, 
and lastly the pall- 
bearers took him to 
church. 

While church going 
is a habit in Amer- 
ica it seems to be a 
habit that is going. 
attend- 





J. W. HOLLAND 


value to church 


Is there any 
ance? Someone will say, “We would ex- 
pect a minister to advise church attend- 
ance.” Well, I got the habit from a 
farmer and his wife, who were my fa- 
ther and mother. They laid me under 
eternal obligations to them for trying to 


right. Church attendance was 
rule of the home. 


start me 
simply a 


19749 
Church attendance will help to tone up 
the individual. A young man said to 


me recently, “If I did not go to church 
I would get rundown on the inside.” A 
mutual friend said to me of this same 
young man, “He has the finest character 
of any young man that I know.” 

This is not an easy world in which to 
go straight. Good thoughts do not flut- 
ter to us like doves from heaven. It is 
cur business kill off the hawks, or 
they will not come at all. After long 
experience I can say that the habit of 
attending public worship will work mira- 
cles in the inner life of young people. 


to 





Art students learn from artists, musi- 
cians learn from each other, farmers 
learn from other farmers, and so _ the 
builders of Christian character must be 
with other Christian people. Only last 
week a mother wrote to me, “My son 
is working in your city. I am 
anxious that he shall not break his 
church-going habit.” That mother has 
a sensible piety. She knows. 
179 
Church going is good for the home. 
Do you know that the greatest attack 
against the morality and spirituality of 
America is centered upon the home? If 
religion dies in our homes, it will soon 
be cold upon church altars. ~We may 
build great cathedrals, but religion as a 
vital power in life will be gone. The 
sweetener of family life is found in the 
teachings of Christianity. 
11m 


A church-going rural community is de- 
sirable in many ways. The people who 
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“ . 
Pa used to have me cut his hair until 
nd lid somethin’ hateful about my 

Daas * 9 
rother Ben once when I was cuttin 
close to his ear”? 


-\O woman is goin’ to eat at my table 
again after bein’ hateful enough to use 


@ knife on one o’ my pie crusts.” 


allow their churches to fall into disuse 
er disrepair will find that the moral 
edge of their community life is dulled. 


Let us get and keep the church-going 
habit, and God will help us through the 
power of this habit. Let no one wait to 
attend church until six of his neighbors 
carry him there. 





As + Reported by Our Readers | 


SAIAH 26:3—Thou wilt keep him in 

perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee: because he trusted in thee. (4 first 
Old Testament favorite in our recent 
questionnaire.) 





John 15:13—Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. (A first New Testament 
favorite in our recent questionnaire.) 


A fillle Sermon 


On | Good Ffealth 


1 ~M_R REGISTER, MD. 


Some Kennine Plants That hen 
Poisonous 





be A public lecture on poisonous plants, 
Professor W. C. Muenscher of State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., 
lists the following well-known plants as 
poisonous :— 

Lily of the valley, 
star of Bethlehem, 
bouncing bet, but- 
tercup,  larkspur, 
marsh marigold, 
Dutchman’s breech- 
es, bloodroot, penny 
cress, mountain lau- 
rel, lady’s — slipper, 
and St. John’s wort. 

Poisonous to 
White Animals.—Most of these plants, 
when eaten by cattle, cause their death. 
Not all of them are poisonous to men. Dr. 
Muenscher said, “St. John’s wort poisons 
only white cows or white sheep or cattle 
with white spots. The reason for this 
is, the poison from St. John’s wort makes 
the skin on the affected parts shrivel and 
the hair falls out; but the poison is only 
effective in light. Pigment in the ani- 
mal’s skin screens out this light; there- 
fore, the poison affects only white skin. 
Tor this reason in the French Colonies 
in Africa, Australia, and New Guinea, 
where St. John’s wort is common, only 
black stock is bred.” 





DR. REGISTER 


Snakeroot Poisons Milk.—“Another 
important plant,” says Dr. Muenscher, 
“is snakeroot. Whole settlements of peo- 
ple have been wiped out by the disease 
caused by this weed. For years people 
called the fatal sickness swamp fever or 
agueand believed it was caused by the 
water, the soil, evil mists, or miasma. 
Within the last two years, however, sci- 
entists have discovered that snakeroot 
causes this swamp fever. Snakeroot is 
eaten by cows, and the poison is dissolved 


in their milk. People drink this milk 
and are stricken with ‘milk sickness’ and 
die.” 


Black Locust and Brake Fern.—Dr. 
Muenscher recites this incident as an ex- 
ample of poisoning caused by the com- 
mon locust or black locust: “A man in 
a small village in this country tied his 
horse to a locust tree while he went into 
a store to purchase supplies. While he 
was gone, his horse gnawed the bark 
and was fatally poisoned. 


“In 1916 in Western Canada,” 
ued Dr. Muenscher, “hundreds of horses 
were killed from eating the common 
prake fern which grows in rundown pas- 
tures and open woodland. This brake 
fern harmful, however, only when 
eaten in great quantities. In the spring, 
when the fern shoots through the soil 
and uncurls its leaves, the dainty tips 
may be picked and served like aspara- 
gus, without fear of harm.” 


contin- 


is 


FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | | 
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with a “CATERPILLAR” 


--- finish with a profit 


HERE are three sure ways for you to 
make more profit on your farm: 


1. Increase production per acre. 
2. Reduce cost of production per acre. 
3. Cultivate more acres. 


And—there’s one sure way for you to accom- 
plish all three—by “Caterpillar” 
your farm. Long life, low upkeep, more acres 
per gallon of fuel, plenty of effective power to 
pull heavy dise harrows and cultivators and 
three, four and five-bottom plows. 


Tractorizing 


Now, there is a “Caterpillar” for every size 
farm from 25 to 25,000 acres. 
10 horsepower to 60. Let the farm-tractor 
specialists of any one of the dealers listed be- 
low show you how you can profitably apply 
“Caterpillar” power to your farm. They will 
study your special problems and help work out 
the solution. Then your “Caterpillar” dealer 
will arrange a plan whereby you can own a 
Caterpillar’ this season. 


Five sizes... 








( Southern Dealers ) 


Alabama North Carolina ws 
Smith-Pittman Tractor Co., J. C. Benjamin, 
GSS H. See &., Mrmingsem. 733-735 West Hargett St., Raleigh. 


Southern Tractor Co., 
405-407 Lee St., Montgomery. Carolina Tractor & Equipment Co., 
. 17th and Lee Sts., Salisbury. 
Georgia 

W. A. Neal & Son, Inc., 
601 Eleventh St., Augusta, 


Yancey Brothers, Inc. 
634 Whitehall St., S. 
Yancey Tractor Co., 
109-115 Booker Ave., Albany. 


South Carolina 

Jeff Hunt Road Machinery Co., 
w., Atlanta. Lady and Huger Sts., Columbia. 
Virginia 

Virginia Tractor Co., Inc., 

N. Boulevard, opp. Fair Grounds, 
Richmond. 


Mississippi 
Mississippi Tractor & Equipment Co., 
301-307 West Capitol St., 


Jackson. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 


ONDAY, May 20.—A very good 
ironing blanket can be made from 
old newspapers. Articles ironed on it will 
have quite a laundry finish. Get two or 
three folds of news- 
papers and a sheet of 
white paper for the 
top layer; put these 
over your ironing 
blanket and see for 
yourself, 

Tuesday, May 21. 
—Why not try to get 
customers for your 
plain sewing among 
your friends and 
neighbors? You might put up a notice in 
the postoffice or store to that effect or try 
an advertisement in a local paper. 


Wednesday, May 22.—When making 
sandwiches for the picnics this summer, 
time can be saved by creaming the butter 
or using mayonnaise instead of butter. 
Fish, meat paste, chopped egg, sardines, 
cream cheese, or whatever filling is used is 
good if cut fine and kept moist. 





MBS. W. N. HUTT 


Thursday, May 23.—Warm water to 
which ammonia has been added is best 
for cleaning the comb and brush. Use a 
tablespoon of ammonia to a pint of water. 
After all the dirt is removed rinse until 
there is not the slightest trace of soap. 
Place the brush to dry so that all of the 
water runs out of the bristles. It may af- 
terwards be placed upside down in the sun 
to have the rays strike the bristles. 

Friday, May 24.—\When_ baby’s 
are new they should be at least three- 
fourths of an inch longer than its foot 
and they should be replaced by larger 
ones before the toe touches the end. 

Saturday, May 25.—It is not a good 
idea to melt your cake shortening before 
adding it to the cake mixture as hot fat 
is likely to make cake tough, 
grained, and heavy. 


shoes 


coarse- 


Sunday, May 26.—“He that is habituat- 
ed to deceptions and artificialities in 
trifles, will try in vain to be true in mat- 
ters of importance; for truth is a thing 
of habit rather than of will. You cannot 
in any given case by any sudden and sin- 
gle effort will to be true, if the habit of 
your life has been insincerity."—F. W. 
Robertson. 





ITRY THESE NEW VEGETABLES| 
a : ot J 
ROCCOLI, a member of the cabbage 
family, is one of the vegetables that 
is comparatively new to the American 
home. It looks much like cauliflower ex- 
cept that the heads are smaller and 
coarser and are yellowish gréen or purple. 
The whole plant may be cooked as greens 
or the outside leaves may be stripped off 
for, greens and the head cooked separ- 
ately. 

A vegetable with more than one alias 
is pe-tsai, pak-choi, Chinese cabbage, or 
celery cabbage. The head is from 10 to 
16 inches long and is white or pale green. 
The outer leaves are boiled as one cooks 
cabbage and the inner leaves are used in 
salads in place of lettuce. 

An article by Miss Graves in Hygeia 
recommends French artichokes as a va- 
riation from the usual spinach and pota- 
toes. The edible part of the artichokes 
is the flowering head of the plant. The 
housewife should select one that has a 
stem an inch or two long. The scales 
should not be spread but should be ad- 
hering tightly. 

The most popular way to serve arti- 
chokes is boiled and with melted butter 
or Hollandaise sauce. They may also be 


The Progressive Farmer 








The Progressive Farm Woman‘ 
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stuffed, fried, used in soups and salads. 
Despite the apparent waste, investigators 
have found that the percentage of edible 
portion is as high as in green peas, squash, 
and fresh lima beans. 





| AWAKEN THE BEAUTY IN 
| YOUR HAIR 


OR hair that has lost its luster be- 

cause it is either too oily or too dry, 
an oil treatment a day before the shampoo 
is often beneficial. After applying the 
heated oil to your scalp with wads of ab- 
sorbent cotton, wrap a towel around your 
head and if possible leave it on over- 
night. 








It is best not to rub a cake of soap 
directly into your hair. If your favorite 
brand of soap comes only in cake form, 
shave it into flakes, dissolve the shavings 
in hot water, and add cold water to re- 


dark, to say “There is nothing to be 
afraid of,” will seldom satisfy her but if 
you go with her to investigate the dark 
corners again and again she will gradually 
become convinced that they are quite 
harmless. 

Kindness and ready sympathy will do 
much to overcome a child’s fears. A hap- 
py child is seldom afraid; therefore let 
us keep our children as happy as we can. 

MRS. NOEL NESTOR, 
in Kindergarten News. 


| CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT | 


l od J 
Teens and Twenties Contest 








IRLS, we are having a contest this 
month for the boys. We hope you 
will urge all of the boys you know each 
to write us a letter for all of you will 
be entranced by what they have to say. 
The subject is: “Does a Boy Feel Bet- 





of room and comfort for the money expended. 


of Butler County, Kentucky. 
high. It should not be taller than one-sixth 
duce the mixture to a comfortable temper- 
ature. Before applying the soap, wet your 
hair, then pour on the soap and rub the 
scalp thoroughly with your finger tips. 
Rinse off the soap with hot water, then 
apply a second lather or even a third if 
you think your hair needs it. The last 
rinsing water may be somewhat cooler 
or cold if you prefer it. Dry with warm 
towels or by rubbing a section of the hair 
at a time between your hands. 

When your hair is not quite dry is the 
time to “set” it into the lines you like 
to have it assume. Hair that is natur- 
ally curly or permanently waved will, of 
course, respond easily to your touch, but 
skillful fingers and a little perseverance 
can often produce a wave even in the 
straightest hair. 


‘Sage See at re ary. > SARIN ep ees! 
| CHILDREN’S FEAR | 
> eS: 5 E = a J 

NARLY training has much to do with 

4 a child’s fears. If we do not help 
the little girl to overcome them, she is 
likely to grow up to be a nervous woman. 
Fear is easier to handle in childhood than 
later. 

I once heard a woman ask a child, “Are 
you afraid of the dark?” 

“Oh, no,” was the reply. “It will soon 
be morning again.” 

All children are not-as sensible as this 
one. If the little girl is afraid of the 


KENTUCKY IS FULL OF CHARMING OLD HOMES 


] 


This illustration is an example of one from which one can obtain the maximum amount 


This is the charming home of Tom Holman, 


The base planting has been permitted to grow a little too 


the height of the house. 


ter When He Dresses Up for Having the 
Aid of Some Form of Hair Slicker? 
Which Hair Dressing Is Most Popular ?” 
And now there’s another half to that 
letter. It is: “Is a Girl More Attractive 
to a Boy Because of Powder, Paint, Per- 
fume, High Heels, and Permanent 
Waves?” 

For the best letter we shall give a prize 
of $3 in cash and for the second best $2 
in cash. 

Address your envelope to the Contest 
Editor and be sure to write your name 
and address clearly on your letter. 





ies 


INCASEOF FIRE | 





HE serious and sudden outbreak of 

fire can nearly always be avoided if 
proper precautions are taken. Habits of 
carefulness, although they may involve 
great expense, are cheap compared to fire 
losses. 

There are two lines of preparedness. 
The first is to avail oneself of every pos- 
sible prevention. The second is to provide 
the most effective means of fighting fire. 
Fires are the same size at the start and 
are caused by somebody’s lack of caution. 


Matches are dangerous. There is a po- 
tential conflagration in every match head. 
Matches have a strange fascination for 
children and should be kept out of their 
reach. They should never be dropped to 





the floor to be stepped upon or carelessly 
thrown down after they have been struck, 

Kerosene is responsible for many fires, 
Lamps and lanterns should never be filled 
more than three-fourths full as oil ex- 
pands when heated and is liable to ex. 
plode. It is dangerous for the oil to get 
too low. Never refill a lamp or lantern 
while it is hot or near a fire and never 
set one on the edge of a table. Kerosene 
and gasoline should always be kept in dif- 
ferent kinds of containers and in different 
places. 

Paper and trash of all kinds should be 
burned away from the house and just 
after a rain if possible. But if the burn- 
ing must be during a dry season let it be 
in the early morning or in the evening 
and watched until the last ember is dead. 

The very best help in fighting fire is 
keeping cool yourself. 

Whipping with a wet burlap sack will 
put out a grass fire, even when it has 
gained considerable headway, also a roof 
or any shallow surface fire. Never put 
water on a coal oil or gasoline fire. Sand 
or ashes are best. Sawdust, if it has no 
oil in it, will smother an oil fire. 

Every farmer could and should keep 
or have access to a complete outfit of 
buckets and ladders or some other kind of 
equipment to save his buildings in case of 
fire. Fire extinguishers are not expensive 
and one should be in every barn and 
house. MARY REAMS. 

Cooke County, Texas. 





| CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


T | 





Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 
UR contest for May is an age-old 
question. What do you say about it? 

“Should a Woman Use the Money She 

Herself Earns for Home Conveniences or 

for the Grocery Bill? If not These, What 

Should She Spend it for?’ Write us your 

ideas and take a chance at the prize of 

$5 in cash which is given for the best 
letter. 
Address your envelope to the Contest 

Editor and be sure to write your name 

and address clearly on your letter. 





I eee 
| A BLUE RIBBON CAKE _ | 
l = 





HIS devil’s food cake has won me 

many valuable prizes besides much 
money. It is a cake-that keeps fresh for 
many days, ships well and is always pro- 
nounced delicious by all who taste it. Here 
is the recipe :— 

Devil’s Food Cake.—1%4{ cups butter, 2 cups 
sugar, 6 eggs beaten separately, 3 cups flour, 
1 level teaspoon soda, 1 cup sour milk, % 
pound chocolate, 1 tablespoon vanilla. 


Cream butter and sugar together. Add 
yolks of eggs. Dissolve the soda in the cup 


of sour milk and alternately add it and the 
flour to the butter, sugar, and eggs. Melt the 
chocolate and stir well into the cake. Add the 
vanilla and fold in the beaten whites of the 
eggs. 

Cook slowly in medium oven. This recipe 


makes three nice size layers. 

Filling.—1 cup fresh butter, 1 cup cream, ! 
cup sweet milk, 5 cups sugar, 4 teaspoon 
salt, 1 tablespoon vanilla, % pound of choco- 


late. Boil cream, milk, butter, and sugar 
until it makes a soft ball in water. Break 
the chocolate into small pieces in a_ bowl 
and pour the mixture over it. Let stand 


until cool and beat until creamy, then spread 
on the cake. 


I have been very successful with this 
cake and have sold thousands of pounds 
of it. MRS. J. M. BRICE. 

York County, South Carolina. 


Editor’s Note.—Among the many lovely 
remembrances received last Christmas was 
a piece of this cake. It is delicious and 
I am sure all of our readers will appre- 
ciate Mrs. Brice’s generosity in giving 
the recipe. 





F ‘May 18, 
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[_A HARD-TIMES PARTY 


H:z > HARD times party is soci and dif- 

ferent from the average party. Write 
the following invitation on a card on 
which you have pasted the picture of a 
in overalls :— 


I 





tramp or a boy 
Come in rags, 
Come in tags, 
But not in silken gowns, 
To my house, (date), 
For fun without bounds. 
As each guest enters pin on him or her 


the name of one of the following towns. 
This divides the crowd into four groups: 
Tin Can Alley, Pumpkin Center, Dog 
Town, Sleepy Hollow. 


Then have a shoe hunt for an ice 
breaker. Cut out many different shapes 
and sizes of shoes in pairs from various 
colored sheets of paper. Cut two of each 
from the different colors and thus have a 
host of shoes, large, small, and medium. 
Hide the individual shoes around the 
room. Have the guests look for the 
shoes, allowing about six minutes to see 
who can find the greatest number of 
mates for his shoes. 

Drop the Handkerchief.—Divide into groups 








A PLEASANT WAY TO USE. TIME. 


“Last summer I began to practice some of 
my home economics on the fruit around the 


place,” writes Miss Wilma Darnell, Harris 
County, Texas. “I had to appeal to mamma 
often but in the end my display at the school 
and town fairs was very creditable and my 
friends paid me many compliments. Every- 


thing kept well. This summer I am trying 
to raise the vegetables too. I have been very 
sticcessful with flowers. I yearn to become 
like those Master Farm Wives who are so 
wonderful.”’ 


according to names of the towns. Each group 
plays “Drop the Handkerchief.” 


The Old Oaken Bucket.—A couple from each 


Stroup is chosen. Each couple then is given 
a pail full of water. They are to carry it 
from one place to another without spilling 
the water. As a special award to the first 


couple to succeed have them chew string to 
ste which one reaches the marshmallow in 
the center first. 
_ Hobo Parade.—Have a grand march for judg- 
ing the costumes. The judges are to choose 
the boy and girl showing the greatest pov- 
erty. Halt the crowd during the parade and 
search them for prohibited articles and obtain 
fines for them. 

Mock Refreshments.—Serve to each couple 
one piece of cardboard upon which are two 
Toasted peanuts and two pieces of pickle. 
Awards.—Announce the prize winners. A 
Package of safety pins or a needle and thread 
ina big box are suitable prizes. Then sell 
the fines and make the guests pay for them 
°Y performing various stunts. 

For refreshments serve gingerbread and 
lemonade. 


ee 


P PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 











RICE of each pattern, 20 cents, Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 38 cents; 
Stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
me and address plainly on your order 
et, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 
aet f ra copy of our new Fall and Win- 
~ eleaaate Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
» eal ra tive styles for fall and winter, 
a om * regarding gifts that can be made 
a. vi alsc attractive styles for children 
= * a selection of embr ridery. Send 
oom. ay for your copy, addressing Fash- 
Partment, The Progressive Farmer. 














DR. WM. H. PETERS 
Health Commissioner, 
City of Cincinnati 


“‘Bacteria multiply rapidly in 
warm milk. All milk must be 
cooled immediately after milking 
and kept at a temperature low 
enough to check the growth of 
bacteria.”’ 

(Signed) Wm. H. Peters, M.D. 


WH Ritos 


BACTERIA IN MILK 
MULTIPLY ENORMOUSLY 
WHEN TEMPERATURE 
RISES ABOVE 50° 
In fifteen drops of finest milk ob- 
tainable 3000 germs were counted. 
In 24 hours, at a temperature of 
50°, these germs had muttiplied 
to 11,500. When the tempera- 
ture was raised to 55°, the germs 
increased to 18,800. At 60°, there 
were 180,000 of them. At 68° 

nearly one half million. 

ae operated the Crosley Icy- 
unit will keep a constant low 

temperature in the Icybalil re- 

Srigerator. 


Saves Us $3.00 a Week 
“From the cream produced by 
seven cows we get $2.25 and more 
than we got before we used the Icy 
ball because with it we can always 
get Grade cream. es we 
make one trip to the creamery instead 
of two as before. This makes a total 
saving of more 00 a week 
which in one season will pay for 
itself. Then we have ice for the 
table and ice cream whenever we 
want it.”’ 
—CarI Moyer, Kansas. 


Better Than Ordinary 
Ice Box 

“It sure is a wonderful blessing for 
gm that are unable to get ice. 

e thinkit keeps food better than an 
ordinary refrigerator and is much 
cleaner.”’ 

—C. C. White, Colorado. 


-that protects health! 
-that stops germ growth in food! 
-that saves thousands of footsteps! * 
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RE is an amazing invention that does everything costly cotsiagliiin de- 


vices do at a price about equal to that of a good ice-box. 


Foods spoil— 


germs multiply—health is endangered when proper protection is not available. 
Now comes this wonderful improvement over spring houses, caves and wells. 
This new refrigerator saves not only food, health and money but millions of 
footsteps, for it can be located conveniently by the housekeepers’ center of 


activities—the kitchen. 


Natural ice if available is costly in money, energy and time. 


Those who buy 


natural or artificial ice find it very expensive and in many localities diffi- 


cult to get. 


The Crosley Icyball Refrigerator is operated by heating. 
easily on a simple gas or oil stove. 


This can be done 


The time and attention needed in oper- 


ating it is hardly more than lifting it from box to stove and back. Operating 


expense is cost of fuel. 


The general average about 2c per heating. 


Each 


heating is equivalent to replenishing the cabinet with a fresh cake of ice. 























Adgaptalie to 


any Uses 
Bn everywhere 
Camps Farms Dairies 
Stores Restaurants 


Roadside Stands 
Special Models for 
Special Needs 
Double Unit Dairy Model 


Soft Drink Cooler 
Store or Office Water Cooler 











Complete with Cabinet 


| FOB. FACTORIES 


The cabinet storage space is equivalent 
to that of the ordinary 75-lb. icer type 
of ice-box. 

The Crosley Icyball Refrigerator is effi- 
ciently insulated, so that the coldness 
of the box remains practically the same 
while the refrigerating unit | is being 
heated. 

It does everything the high price re- 
frigerators do. 

The Crosley Icyball Refrigerating unit 
makes ice cubes. The steady cold it 
maintains keeps drinking water, milk and 
other beverages at a most palatable and 
healthful temperature. It keeps salads 
crisp. It actually freezes those most 
delectable of desserts—ice cream, sher- 
bets and ices. 

This remarkable invention has no 
moving parts. Nothing to get out 
of order. Nothing that should 
ever need any service. The re- 
frigerating material never needs 
replenishing. 

Over 22,000 were sold last year. 
It is a device which has proven its 
value and its practicability. It is 
made by The Crosley Radio Cor- 
# poration. It is sold by Crosley 
dealers everywhere. If you ‘can- 
not locate a Crosley dealer send 
this coupon to the factory for 
further information. 








CROSLEY. 


ICYBALL 


Refrigeration 





The Crosley 
Gentlemen: 


on my part. 


Radio Corp., 


Dept. 138, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me all information about 


your Icyball Refrigerator, without any obligation 





Name... 


City_ 


Address or R.F.D. Route No......------—------------------------~ 

















TOWER-BINFORD ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., 


Wholesale ICYBALL Distributor for Virginia and Eastern North Carolina and South Carolina 


Dealers Inquiries Solicited, Write Us 


TOWER-BINFORD ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., 


Richmond, Virginia 











AGENT 


Famous Carnation Products. 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, 
known line; 200 items; 150% profit. 
sary. Write today. Garnation Co., 653, 


SWE START LI 
A DOLLAR 

Creams, Soa 

Household Necessities. 


ps, Extraots, 


Experience unneces- 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Widely 





GREAT FLOWER SALE 


$1.00. 2 Geranium, 1! 
« fragrant Geranium, 2 Coleus, 2 Ferns, 
! Morningbride, | Hydrangea, 
{ pink giant ever- 
blooming Snapdragon; { red, 
{ variegated 
1 green-white 
{ white striped Jew; 
light Candytuft. All 
plants are rooted, ne two alike. The 
20 for $1.00; seven fer 50 cents. Add 
10 cents for postage and packing. 
MULLIKIN FLORIST 
218, Corinth, Miss. 


20 plants for pots, no two alike, 


endula; { gold, 
everblooming Begonia; 
Vinea, { Parlor tvy, 
flowering Jew, 
| bright, 1 





Dept. C. Box 





1 Cal- my 
tising columns. 
{ pink 


Birmingham, Ala. 





ar.d their patrons, however; 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will 

refund cost price of artiele purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on 

any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 

We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 

nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 

buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


If in 
“I saw your 
and will report any unsatis- 





The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Louisville, Ky. 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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You are raising poultry to make money 
—be sure you house them right. 


Concrete poultry houses are dry, com- 
fortable, easily cleaned and disinfected. 


Build Your Own Poultry 


House — 
Pians and Instructions Are Free 


The difference between profit and loss 
may be decided by the healthfulness of 
your flock. 


A post card will bring your construction 
information and plans free. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


904 East Main St., RICHMOND, VA, 
Concrete for Permanence 

















NOTALCO Meat Scraps & Fish Meal 


and Other Poultry Feeds 


Avoid excessive freight charges and high prices by ordering direct 
from nearby manufacturers. 
CAROLINA BY-PRODUCTS COMPANY GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Write for price list and our valuable booklet ‘‘Care of Poultry.’’ It is free and is not an advertisement. 


Quality unexcelled. 
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An unusual opportunity to have a 
genuine National Aluminum Pressure Cooker at 
the lowest price! This is the Cooker endorsed by 
Home Economie authorities everywhere. Order di- 
rect from us—we save you money. 

CAN IN SANITARY TIN CANS— 

SEAL WITH BURPEE HOME CAN SEALER 
Our 1929 price on Burpee Home Sealer is a genuine 
bargain. Get it—dquick! Remember, the Burpee 
seals without heat, acid or solder. Write today. 


DIXIE CANNER CO. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Dept. H, 








Send Us Your Formula—We Will Mix Your Feed 
Produce what you can on your own farm and tell us what you need to make a com- 
plete feed. We will then furnish and mix all of the ingredients necessary to preduce 
a balanced ration when mixed and fed with your home grown feed. This will give 
you an ideal dairy, poultry or hog feed suited to your own individual requirements 
at a cost much lower than the old way. 


We Can Also Supply You With Ready Mixed Feeds 


Made according to our own tested formulae, such as dairy 
feeds, scratch feed, laying mash, starting mash, growing mash, 
hog feeds, etc. Let us quote you on your requirements, We 
can save you money. 


Write Us Today for Further Information. 


STATESVILLE FLOUR MILLS CoO., 
Mixed Feed Dept. 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 


ress Letters to UndePFE. 
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| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 
—Alexander Pope. 


_ Girls and Boys:— 


You have doubtless heard the say- 
ing, “A person is known by the company 
he keeps.” There is another thought re- 

lated to it: We learn 

















ss from those with 

ABOUT whom we associate 

and tend to become 

CHOOSING like them I’m 

ONE’S thinking especially 

of how through bi- 

FRIENDS J ography we may 
aaeanionname 


choose our friends 
from the great men 
and women who lived in other days. 
Make the acquaintance of all the good 
farmers (is there a Master Farmer in 
your county?), the best thinkers, and 
the thinking leaders in your commu- 
nity. Learn all you can from them. 
But in addition to that, try rubbing 
elbows with some of those whose 
deeds and writings and thoughts have 
made history and literature in the past. 
I shall never forget a life of Robert 
E. Lee which I read when a small boy, 
and how it encouraged and inspired 
me. You'll find most of these men 
and women very human, and that you 
will “grow in wisdom and stature” by 
associating with them. I’ll be glad to 
recommend a list of great biographies 
if you'll write me. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


The Wise Boy.—‘“I don’t feel smart at all 
this week; I’ve stood too many examinations.” 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—Four-H club girls 
who are doing home improvement work this 
year may obtain free from the following com- 
panies valuable booklets on interior decora- 
tion: Devoe & Raynolds, Inc., 1 West 47th St., 
New York City; Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
Kearny, N. J.; Orinoka Mills, 215 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 





I Ask You.—A farmer died, leav- 
ing to four sons a tract of 640 
acres in the shape shown. His 
will provided that each boy was 
to get the same number of acres 
and that each boy’s 
part must have the 
same shape as the orig- 
inal tract. How would 














you divide the land? 





Did you see by last week’s paper what a 
desperate situation poor old Bill Casper has 
gotten himself into? As long ago as Mutt and 
Jeff figured out that problem of a one-cent 
salary the first week doubled each week 
thereafter, it seems that Bill would have 


The Progressive Farmer 


to l/ 


of Progressivetarmer'S* 


aE 
learned by now himself but he hasn’t, We 
want to hear from all boys and girls who 
figure out how much Bill will have to pay 
on the final (thirtieth) week of his tract 
To Test Your Observation.—Try to picture 
in your mind just how a horse’s head jg 
shaped. Then try to draw that mental image 


which you have. Ill bet you find that of all 


the horses you have seen you’ve never ob. 
served very closely the placing of the ears, 
the length of the head in proportion to the 
depth, where the eye is set in, how the nos. 
trils and mouth are shaped, the appearance 
of the chin, or the slope of the face. Of course 


you recognize a horse when you see one, but 
it would do a builder a lot of good, wouldn’t it, 
only to be able to recognize a house after it 
was built, and to know nothing of how to con- 
struct it? 


Observingly yours, 





| LONE INDIAN TRIBE | 
Co 4 

N April 6, 1929, the Lone Scouts in 

this area met for the purpose of 
organizing a Lone Scout tribe. We named 
it the Lone Indian Tribe. The following 
officers were elected: chief, Jack Carter; 
sachem, Robert Hurdley; scribe, Shirley 
Carter; wampum bearer, William Haley; 
member, Walter Rogers. 





After this we decided to have a con- 
tributing contest in our tribe. The mem- 
ber of this tribe that has the most con- 
tributing points December 21, 1929, will 
win a medal.’ One of our objectives is to 
buy a U. S. flag for our local school. We 
believe that by pulling together we can 
make our tribe a success. 


Axton, Va. JACK CARTER (3). 





| TO TAR HEEL LONE SCOUTS | 


—EE 





N THE eve of April 22 the writer 

had the pleasure of meeting with a 
committeee of old-time scout officers of 
North Carolina. The most important 
thing discussed was whether North Caro- 
lina should have a Lone Scout rally this 
year. Those interested please get in 
touch with Scout Howard McKenzie, Rt. 
4, East Gastonia, N. C. 

For the past two years the Tar Heels 
have staged a-big rally at Davis Park 
(East Gastonia) about the middle of 
July. Now the question is: Do we 
want a rally again this year? What do 
you say, old-timers? You young scouts 
who have never attended a rally, let 
me urge you to line up for this years 
gathering. GLEN HICKMAN (5) 











ganization. 





HAVE with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the 
following Oath of the Boy Scouts of America, which I have 
read and understand :— 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God 
and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; (2) To help 
other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight.” 


Enclosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership 
as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, one year’s membership in The 
Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate; 
to one year’s subscription to THE LONE S 
Lone Scout publication; to a copy of the new P. F. 
the Lone Scout Trail”; and to all the privileges of the Boy Scout or- 
(Membership is open to any white boy 12 years old or older.) 


Name ......-+++ eeRecueeenesncecssscncasoaboosees 
(Print your name and address plainly) 


eevee 
oer eee eee EEOC errrerrrgy weer eereseseseeessere® . 


see eeerceeeecesceseseeeeseeeseses LOUNTY.. 


DE Ee ed aoe es eee Rees panes nkeun esi 


Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Seem meee eee eee eeeetteseeee 


This 


UT, the National Official 
T. handbook, “Along 


eecccessscrrereeee 
ecw eeeeee 


See eee eeeeeeettaeseses 


May 18, 
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eS extravagant price of neglect 


small peach simply will not sell to 
advantage. Neither will a small water- 
melon, or small apple, or almost any that the poison does not kill them. Upon 
other undersize fruit. further investigation it developed that 
Abnormally small the cutworms did not do any damage to 
fruit is usually poor speak of after the poison bait was put 
in quality. It _ 3S out. That is just what is to be expected, 
mere folly therefore because even a small quantity of the poi- 
to grow and offer son bait will kill these pests. They may 
for sale small and five a week, however, after eating a small 
inferior peaches quantity of it, but even if they eat a 
and other frui t. small quantity of it they will finally die, 
W hether large, fine and they will not eat any more plants 
specimens of fruit after eating the poison. Don't be dis- 
will be offered for couraged therefore if live cutworms are 
sale this summer and fall will be deter-  ceen crawling around several days after 
mined within the next few weeks. Only the bait was applied. 
by proper thinning, spraying, and general 
care of the fruit, will large, high quality 
stuff be secured. We have seen good size 
peaches sell for $2 to $2.50 per bushel, 
while fairly good small size peaches were 
sling from $1 to $1.25, and moving 
very slowly at that. Let’s resolve now 
by spraying and thinning to produce only 
choice stuff. 





L. A. NIVEN 


How to Grow Plants.—Probably no 
part of garden work is so little under- 
stood as that of growing plants, this be- 
ing especially true when they are grown 
early under glass and with heat. There- 
fore, the new book, Starting Early Veg- 
etables and Flowering Plants Under 
Glass, by Charles H. Nissley, is a most 
timely and helpful one. This book is 

Poison Bait Does Kill Cutworms.— adapted to the needs of the amateur as 
Several folks who have used poisoned well as the commercial grower. It cov- 
bait to combat cutworms have told us ers the growing of both the vegetable 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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Here and There in Garden and Orchard 


Don’t Forget the Fruit and Vegetable Crops During Rush of Field Work 


NLY Large Peaches Wanted. — A By L. A. NIVEN ture several times, giving the first appli- 


cation as soon as the new leaves are well 
out. Repeat this every ten days to two 
and flowering plants. The discussions weeks until the fruit is from a third to 
are practical and give recommendations half grown. Give no further sprayings 
on the saving of labor, control of insects after this until the fruit is all picked, 
and diseases prevalent in the seed, as well and then give two applications two weeks 
as on plant bed construction, and other apart to clean up and kill any disease 
information. Anyone growing plants un- Spores that may be present. 
der glass, either as an amateur or com- Water Plants Before Pulling —When 
mercial grower, will find this book in- pulling plants from the seedbed, whether 
tensely interesting and helpful. Copy of potato, tomato, pepper, eggplant, flower- 
it may be had directly from The Progres- jing plants, or any other kind, it is de- 
sive Farmer, or from the publishers, Or- sirable to pull up as much of the root 
ange Judd Co., 15 East 26th Street, New system with dirt hanging to the roots as 
York, N. Y., for $3 postpaid. possible. To bring about this desired 
Spray to Control Fig Rust.—Often result, thoroughly wet the bed before 
during summer and fall fig leaves turn pulling. Apply the water several hours 
yellow or brown and fall off. This re- before the plants are to be pulled, in or- 
duces the yield of fruit, or in some cases der to give it time to soak down to the 
eliminates it entirely. Where one knows roots. This will make the pulling of the 
the figs had this disease last year, better plants easier and will give a plant with 
start spraying early this season so as to less of the root system broken off. When 
get at the trouble and prevent it. Like the plants are pulled, set immediately, 
other plant diseases, it cannot be cured, or at least put them where the _ roots 
but if gotten at in the right way and at will not be exposed to sunshine and wind. 
the right time, can usually be prevented. The drying out of plant roots kills the 
All leaves, twigs, etc., under diseased plant, and it should not be exposed to the 
trees should be raked up and burned. drying effect of the sun and wind for 
Then spray with 4-4-50 Bordeaux mix- even a few minutes. 














Beauty is marred 


when gums break down 


Only daily care can safeguard beauty and youth 
from such dread diseases as Pyorrhea, Cingivitis and 
Trench Mouth—diseasesthat attack undernourished, 
under-exercised gums. 

So avail yourself of the skill of modern dentistry. 
Brush teeth and gums, every morning and night, 
with the dentifrice which is designed to keep gums 
healthy, firm and sound, so protecting them from 
disease. This dentifrice is Forhan’s for the Gums. PoAUSH YOGA TEETH 

| Nobody’s immune from the attack of dread gum 
diseases ... you may be next. As a preventive meas- 
ure, start using Forhan’s daily and see your dentist 
at least twice a year. When you use Forhan’s, notice 
how effectively and safely it firms gums, cleans 
teeth and protects them from acids which cause _|oicssuoans 
decay. Get a tube from your druggist—today. If your _ | FoRHAN co. 
druggist has none in stock write us for free trial tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys for the gums 


* 4 out of 5 after 40 and thousands younger pay the 
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Remington Klean- 
bore Cartridges pre- 
vent rust, corrosion, 
’ pitting and leading. 
Model 12 Remington 
-22 Caliber Repeat- 
ing Rifle. Standard 
Grade 


Barred 


ype perfumed pest is fond of eggs 
and young birds. 


There is nothing like a Model 12 Reming- 
ton .22 Caliber Repeater to stop his raids 
on the chicken yard, and make you some 
money for his pelt. 


Shoots .22 shorts, longs, or long-rifle car- 
tridges interchangeably. Pump action, fast, ac- 
curate and smooth in operation. Trim graceful 
lines, dark American walnut stock and fore-end. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


113 Years of Quality 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, | 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


Speeds Up the 
HILLING JOB 


When hilling, count the number 
of extra strokes it takes because 
dirt slips around the sides and 
over the top of your hoe. 


Thie hoe speeds up the hilling 
job because its curved and & 
slightly dished face holds the ly 
soil on every draw. More soil 

is pulled to the plant on each Q 
stroke, fewer strokes are re- = 
quired to each hill, and more & 


plants are hilled each hour. 











































It is a Genuine True Tem- 
per Hoe with the Brand 
Burned in the Handle to A) 
mark it as the best tool of 

its kind that can be made. & 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 





Branded on 
the handle of 
every genuine 






General Offices: 
1916 Keith Bidg. 


Cleveland, Ohio TRUE 
Makers ofFarm and TEMPER 
Garden Tools for tool 


over 1 


years. 


If your dealer has 
mot yet stocked 
the Smiths Pat- 
ent Hoe, Cat. No. 
S07, send us his 
name and $1.30 
and we will sup- 
ply you direct, 
postpaid. 





FREE 


on Request 
Over 400 other 
choice tools for 
every farm 
task des- 
cribed in this 
valuable 136 
page Users’ 
Catalog. 










, 


SMITH’S 
PATENT HOE 











SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Facto and keep in your own pocket the 
prete Re aler would get. All kinds and styles. 
alvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Booting. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. 
Raleigh Fence & Reofing Ce. 





FRUIT ano SHADE TREES 


Flowering Shrubs, Roses. Catalog mailed free. 


Salesmen Wanted. Write for details. 
HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
Box 162, ickory, North Carolina 





DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write Dez 
For Catalog and free 
booklet on 
Egg Production 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 


: { 12 Dye. Sige 75c each 
CRATES 3“ “  50¢ each 
(Plus Parcel Poa) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA. GA. 











Summer Term 
June 3 and 10 


Spend the summer in delightful study 
in a KING’S school. Large, electric- 
ally cooled class rooms; thorough 
courses; reasonable rates; free em- 
ployment service to graduates. 








Address nearest school for Catalog F. 


Tia? “todiege 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
| Greensboro, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 











Dodou Fnowyour 
Sunday fehool, fesson2 


Ten Questions About Jeremiah 

1. When did Jeremiah prophesying? 

2. When did Jehoiakim come to the throne? 

3. What was the new king? 

4. What this 
time? 

5. How did he respond? 

6. What happened when he addressed the 
people in Solomon’s temple? 

7. What did the priests and false prophets 
do with Jeremiah? 

8 Who were the “princes’ 
lesson? 

9. What did this group afterwards become? 

10. What was the verdict in Jeremiah’s 
trial? 


begin 


sort of a man 


call did Jeremiah receive at 


’ 


mentioned in the 


ANSWERS 

1. Jeremiah began prophesying about 
626 B. C. 

2. Jehoiakim, following three months 
rule by his brother, Jehoahaz, succeeded to 
the throne of his father, Josiah, in 607 
Bb: &. 

3. The new king, Jehoiakim, believed 
himself to be liberal minded. He did not 
protest against idolatry nor did he insist 
upon the pure worship of Jehovah. All 
the wickedness suppressed by Josiah came 
to the surface in Jewish life. 

4. When Jehoiakim ascended the throne, 
Jeremiah received a command from Je- 
hovah to renew his efforts with added 
vigor. 

5. In the face of opposition of rulers 
and priests, Jeremiah waged a relentless 
warfare against wickedness. 

6. At one of the feasts, when all the 
cities of Judah were assembled in Solo- 
mon’s Temple, Jeremiah launched such a 
bitter attack that priests and _ false 
prophets seized him and placed him under 
arrest. 

7. Jeremiah was dragged to court by 
his accusers, who brought him before the 
princes and people, declaring him guilty of 
blasphemy. 


8 The princes were the heads of the 
clans of Judah. They were a council to 
the king. 

9. In later years, these princes, by va- 
rious degrees, changed into the body 
known as the Sanhedrin. 


10. The princes were the judges. The 
people were the jury. The verdict: “This 
man is not worthy of death; for he hath 
spoken to us in the name of Jehovah, 
our God.” 





| $12 IN TOOLS PAYS 100 PER | 
CENT ON INVESTMENT | 


WELVE dollars spent for the right 

tools will return 100 per cent or more 
on the original investment during a year’s 
time on any farm, due to the actual sav- 
ing of time, to say nothing of the losses 
incurred because of delayed planting, har- 
vesting, or the major breakdowns which 
may occur when machinery is operated 
after it needs minor repairs. This is the 
estimate of D. A. Milligan, of the farm 
mechanics department, Illinois Agricul- 
tural College. 





“Twelve dollars will buy a metal tool 
kit, ten double-end wrenches from % to 
1% inches, a 6- and 10-inch crescent 
wrench, a pair of pliers, screw driver, 
cold chisel, hack saw, ball point hammer, 
punches, files, and a socket wrench set, 
consisting of a ratchet, long and short 
extension bars, long and short speeders, 
universal, angle handle, and 18 hexagon 
socket wrenches from 5-16 to 1%4 inches. 


“The most important item in this set 
is the metal tool kit. This kit should 
contain a removable tray in which should 
be carried a small assortment of nuts, 
bolts, cotter keys, and washers. All the 
tools, with the exception of the socket 
wrench set, should be carried to the field 
where they will be available when needed. 
A definite place for each tool in the box 
will make it possible to locate them at a 
glance.” 








Pattern Department 














These three patterns will give you the opportunity to use the beautiful new cotton 


materials that are being shown at the 
3023—Figured dimity makes up this neat 
frock for home wear. The little ruf- 
flesBof organdie on the pockets add 
a dainty note to an otherwise plain 
dress. The collar and sleeves are 
also bound with contrasting organdie. 
Percale, handkerchief linen, or ging- 
ham can be used. This pattern comes 
in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 4 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 27g yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 27-inch contrasting. 
3463—Health just gleams forth from this 
charming little sun suit. Leading 
children’s specialists all agree on the 
value of sun rays on a little child’s 
body. Made of flowered percale and 
bound with bias tape, it forms an out- 
fit that will bring any youngster out 
to play or to help mother work her 
garden. The sunbonnet is useful as 


stores. 


well as ornamental. This pattern 
comes in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 
Size 4 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material with 5 yards of binding. 
3343—This is a very flattering model for 
the mature figure. Figured voile with 
a tie of contrasting color would be 
soft and charming. The jabot gives 
a line of distinction and hides the 
full bust, the tiny tucks on the shoul- 
der give fullness in waist where it 
is needed, and the pleats in the skirt 
keep it from pulling up over the 
knees when sitting. Any of the soft 
cotton materials, such as batistes, 
sheer silks, especially 
georgette, can be used. This pattern 
comes in sizes %, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
and 48 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


muslin, or 
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Equip Your Furnaces as Above for 
Better Cures 
Less Work 
Less Wood or Coal 
See Your Dealer or Write Us 


WAYNE AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
GOLDSBORO, N.C. | 


PAS 

Ag: Buy now. Pay later 
a 
‘f= a Make Money 


with A ROSS SILO 


A Ross user writes, “‘Silo paid for itself in 1% 
years and made a profit $144.00 besides.’’ 

Ross Silos are money makers. Convincing booklet 
free, ‘‘Users’ Own Words.”’ 


Write for it and our special offer 
Cutt ° . 
ROSS §t' CO., Springfield, Ohio 
(Established 1850) , 47 Warder St. 
2 Check ifems wanted. 



























7 ver | 
Cutters @ Cribs 
Hog Houses @ 


Catch Fish! 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 

our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 
our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Bex 
of our Famous h Bait FREE to introduce our t 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. E-2, ST. LOUIS, 


Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
Woman’s World TT ae 
McCall’s 2 
The Progressive Farmer = 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Water Pumps Water 


night and day with Rife’s Hydraulic Ram. No attea- 
tion, no expense. Write for free catalog. 


H. T. OLSEN, 19 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


Brooder Houses § 
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Advertise Your 


Seeds, Plants and 
Farm Products 


IN THE 


Classified Columns 


IT PAYS 

















See Classified Pages for Rates 




















Jor Sprains and Bruises 


Assorsine reduces thickened} 
‘swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendouss 
eoreness from bruises or strains. Does 
aot blister, remove hair or lay up horsey 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse) 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 


Read this: "Horse had large swelling jut 
below knee. Now gone: bas not reappeared. 
Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 
for years with great enccess.” 


ABSORBINE 


W.F, YOUNG, Inc. $84 Lyman St. Soringtreti,ias 
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is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 






This rage 
B gill pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list 
ars Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, 





dress. Give two good references, preferably 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 




















Farms for sale, ranging in size from 1,050 acres 
with five million pine timber to 100 acres with $200 
down, bal e in 30 years. W. W. Stedman, Moncure, 

966 acre farm, well watered, well fenced for dairy- 
ing; fertile soil, eight room «dwelling with basement, 
three barn one tenant house, -located near graced 
school and high school _and_ four churches. Priced 

or quick sale. Will Mann, Mebane, N. C. 


$4,500 for 





VIRGINIA 


Free catalog. 





Bargains Old Belt. Realty 


in farms. 
(., Chase City, Va 


















































covering North Carolina, 


and whole number, 
a banker and a local business acquaintance, 


Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 


South Carolina, and Virginia. It 
State plaifily what editions you wish to use. 
including each initial in your name and ad- 


below. 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 





Cabbage, Collards, Onisns, $1 1,000. Tomatoes, 500 
The: 1,000 $1.25. Potatoes and Pepper 190 50c; 590 
$1.25:°1,000 $2 postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 








Buy Reliable Plants. Cabbage, Collards, Beet 
Onions: 75c per 1,000. Tomatoes: June Pink, Earli 
Teefsteak, Brimmer, Stone and Bonny Best. 500, 
1.000, $1.50. Pepper: Ruby King, Ruby Giant, 
Beater, Pimiento and Hot Peppers: 200, 60c; 500, $1 
1,000, $1.75. Egg Plants and Cauliflower same price 
as pepper plants. Potato: Early Triumph, Jersey Sweet. 
Rig Stem Jersey, Norton Yam, Pumpkin Yam_ and 
Porto Rico: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. We ship good plants 
and guarantee prompt service. Reliable Plant Farm, 
Valdosta, Georgia. 


Plants Ready. 
50 to bunch, 





World 





rooted, 
packed 


Open field grown, well 
varieties labeled separate, 


Fine 
selected 


























































































































POTATOES 
Pure Porto Rico Potato plants, inspected, $1.65 per 
1,000; over 5,000, $1.50. First class plants and prompt 
service guaranteed. Ellis Plant Farm, Alma, Ga. 
Nancy Hall Potato plants, grown from select seed, 
1.75 thousand; prepaid. Order filled day received. 
You will be pleased. M. R. Duke, Dresden, Tenn. 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico plants with strong root 
system, from pure chemically treated seed $2 thou- 
sand prepaid. 3arringer Plant Farm, Newton, N. C. 
JOHNSON’S SHO-GRO POTATO PLANTS 
ARE BETTER 
PORTO RICO and NANCY HALLS 
$1.75, 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.50. 


prompt ship- 
References 


First class plants, full count. 

ments absolutely guaranteed. 
any bank or banker. 

JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 


Rockingham, Ga. 










Millions Porto Rico Poti ito pk ints , $2 thousand; five 
thousand $8.75; ten thousand pads Cash with order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. G. irter, Rockingham, Ga. 











Porto Rico Potato FTI for sale, $1.50 per 1,000, 
f.o.b. Government inspected; April, May, June de- 
livery; cash with order. J. R. Batten, Winokur, Ga. 

Improved purple skin Porto Rico Potato slips; in- 
spected; prompt shipment. $2 thousan »,000 or more, 
$1.50. Reference, any Methodist minister. Rev. C. R 
Williams, Alma, Ga. 









































































































































sad — = careful to arrive safely. Cabbage—Early Jersey, Char- 
126 acres, 8 room dwelling, outbuildings; on improvec leston Wakefield, Copenhagen and Flat Dutch; post- . : . 
IRKS highway, four miles from college town. Grows —- paid: 100, 30c; 300, 60c: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50: = POTATO PLANTS FOR SALE 
ton, grain, grass. Price $3,600, easy terms. J. - press, 65c thousand. Tomatoes: Earliana, June Pink, ’ ie Sires See 
N.C. Gah, Owner, Blackstone, Va. John Baer, Stone, Baltimore, Redfield Beauty; post- Purple skin Porto Ricos, state inspected, 
comtscoeream we ~ aoe paid: 100, 35c; 300, 70c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; ex- F. O. B. Alma: $1.75 per 1,000. 
mer bs act Slate press, $1 thousand. Genuine Marglobe Tomato 5c hun- . 
dred higher. Sweet Pepper, Ruby King, Pimiento and $1.60 per 1,000 in 10,000 lots. 
ater PLANTS hot Cayenne, postpaid: 50, 30c: 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 
Rann ~ 1,000, $2.50 express, $2 thousand. Cauliflower row, EAGLE PLANT CO 
postpaid: 50, 40c; 100, 75c. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, Go. Growers = ad a B le i Reate 
- — ‘hha : ondec ealers 
NOTICE :—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS Schroers Better Plants. Cabbage, Collaré s Al G 
ley by mail, the buyer is expected to pay Mikel uals ar Onions. Prepaid 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express, 75ec Alma, Ga. 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaic yer 1,000. Tomato: June Pink, Marglobe, Bonny Best - - a eo ar 
LO price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- Piorida Special, John Baer, Beefsteak, Stone and Bal- Porto Rico Potato plants inspected, certified. Ship- 
, ; 12 advertiaers and buy . “ a Py =, ped promptly. $1.50 thousand mailed, $1.25 thousand, 
H tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. timore. Prepaid 100, 60c; 250, $1; 500, $1.65: 1,000, Qi recced 5,000 er tnauaade Gai ‘tle Plant 
in 1% $2.50, Express: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Peppers: pcg Maes lg rousand. iainesville an! 
BULBS Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, Pimiento a _—__—___— me . 7 
booklet = ~ - hot peppers. Prepaid: 50, 35c; 100, 250, $1. Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Red Bliss and Norton Yam 
Tuberose, double fle wering. 25 small, 50c¢ postpaid. ¢9- 1 900, $3.75. Express: 1,000, $2.50. Black Jeauty Potato plants; raised from the vine; $2 per 1,000, ex- 
or A. M. Kenn, Teachey, N. C. Egg Plants and Early Snowball Cauliflower same price press; $2.25 prepaid. Grown by J. H. Moore, 514 E, 
Gladiolus.—100 large bulbs, $1.50; 100 blooming 8 peppers. Potatoes: Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Pump- Hargett, Raleigh, N. C. 

e bulbs, $1: postpaid. Frances Flower Garden, Sardis, kin Yam, | Norton Yam, Big Stem Jersey and Jersey State certified Yellow Yams, Early Triumph, Im- 
Ohio Mississippi Sweet. Prepaid: 500, _ $1.50; 1,000, $3. Express: proved Porto Rico plants, $2 thousand; 5,000 up $1.75, 
1 = eer - = 1,000, $2; 5,000, $8.75. We guarantee number one Alma. Can ship five hundred thousand per week, 
er St. Dahlie®.—15 kinds $1.10; mixed: 25, $1.10. Hardy plants and prompt shipment. Schroer Plant Farms, ‘Turner Plant Co., Alma, Ga 

Chrysanthemums $1.10. Roanoke Dahlia Garden, Valdosta, Georgia. : : 5 
Rt. 5. Roanoke, Va. a Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Eastern 
= FLOWERS Yam, Early Triumph, Japanese Yam, Haiti and Old 
Gladiolus; 60, none alike, $1.25. 10 Dahlias, $1.25. - - Time Spanish, $2.50 per thousand parcel postpaid. Ad- 
Evergreen trees, Roses. Catalogue. Gladahlia Farms, Two dozen Geranium plants that will afford you the  qress C. C. Taylor, Maiden, N 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. luxury of a beautiful flower bed all summer, for only = > = = 
$1.50; postpaid. Any color or mixed. Buckley Gerani- m. aa ager ntl gaaeg So nage sa eo 
Cc ¢ ° Ss is. re iv pare st. ( ow o May or June 
POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION um Company, Springfield, Tino ine,” to ee EK eee, eee 
Tomato plants: 1,600, $1. Ruby King Pepper: 100, POTATOES Lake Plantation, Summerville, S. C. 
35, A. W. Parsons, Abbeville, Ga. Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000 Geo. Daw Big Reduction Sale Porto Rico potato plants ‘Better 
Millions Tomato plants ready; $1.50 thousand. Sweet Maxton, N. €. , , Quality’ fresh direct to your mail box $1.45 thousand 
Potato $2. Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, = plus postage, large orders express $1.2 Cash with 
rgia. Porto Ricos, $2 thousand; postpaid. Cloverdale order. Bullard Bros. Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 
Farms, Williamston, S. C. r ~ 
C.o.d. ‘‘Plants, not promises.’’ Potato $1.50; To- 4 Porto Rico Potato plants; government rights for all 
mato, Onions, $1; Cabbage: 60c, 1,000. Sexton Co., Inspected Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.20 thousand. potato sales; $1.25 thousand. Supply big and _ little 
Valdosta, Ga. M. N. Ridley, Graham, Ga. = No mixed plants. For reference, the National 
- A tank, Brunswick, Ga. Jubt y ightsey Pla 4 
Sweet Potato plants, $2.50 thousand: 10,000, $20. Pare sed okie Beste Wtoe, $1.50 per 1,000, 3. C. Some. Bemmawicd, Ge, Dubvaly Ustions Pam Co 
Tomato plants $2; 10,000, $15. J. P. Councill Com- Campbell, Rt. 2, Surrency, Ga. : : a 
pany, Franklin, Va. 7 Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall and eis Porto Rico Potato plants; government in- 
gn # Sapa epg ee _ . ? spected; $1.75 per thousand; over 5,000 at $1.50. Qual- 
Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants: $1, Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000. sity and service my motto. Have your banker look me 
” =. a "Ee and Attar ss Plants: $1.75, 1,000. Clark Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $1.7 5,000, $7.50 up. It pays to do business with business people. B. J. 
ier ~ a.» omasville, a. Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. Head, Alma, Ga. 
. sa ) fi and Cabbi é . GC ; : ; 
ee Oe eee ee «6.7. 0 & S.C. Caner. Rockingham, Ga-— Porto Rican, STRAWBERRY 
a Mie. ee owe a P a a a lants, $1.50 per 1,000. ny “ ; - meee 
C. J. Holecmb, Courtland, Va. Nancy Hall Potato p a Mastodon Strawberry, $1 hundred; postpaid. Clov- 
" : r : : = Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2 per 1,000 prepaid. erdale Farms, Williamston, S. C. 
23 ewe ™ a ean a a hat David Huffman, Rt. 3, Box 72, Hickory, N. C. TOMATOES 
—e Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala. Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000; 10,000 lots: $1.50 Tomato plants: 300, $1; tpaid. Harry Murray 
Tomatoes Cabbage Bermuda Onions: $1 1,000; Prompt_shipments. sarber Plant Co., Baxley, Ga Gitaani: N o ‘iia ee BE eee 
R with damp moss to roots. 25 Sweet Peppers. free with Potato plants: $1.75, 1,600; 5,000 lots, $1.60; 10,000 - — — , : o% " 
ME oa order. Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, lots: $1.50, 1,000. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. See seumt: S00, SF; 1,000, $2.50; prepaid, J. F. 
exas. . Ne 5. ie, Ge 
Porto Rico, Southern Queen, Early Triumph, Nancy Extra sags oa — ae Tn 350. 200 
— High grade selected, government inspected, and Halls: $2, 1,000; prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, - N. _ dextra large omato plants, postpaid: 0, 35c; 200, 
ort j ; . 2 50c; 400. 75c. Expressed: 1,000, $1. Walter Parks, 
treated Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.60 thousand. Te- - . : 
ater mato plants, $1 thousand. Thank you. Georgia Plant Porto.Rico, Nancy Hall plants, $1.75 thousand. na Darien, Ga. 
itma’ ani atadaat ‘ . up $1.50 thousand. Southeastern Plant Farm, Baxley, §©=———— 
& —— Ga. 2 a NURSERY STOCK 
x Tee ts.— F F j - 7 , ai 4 apes Some 
No attea- ae es: _ ey ye =. ager Porto Rico and Big Stem Jersey Potato plants, $1 ae and Greene a recs: : resumen wanted. Con 
“9 york with every order for frostproof Cabbage plants. Eureka Pe? thousand; f.0.b. Valdosta. McLeod Bros., Valdosta, OES ENULSOET» SIRE. Sis “VORCOPG, IR. 
: 7 Georgia. Fruit Trees.—Pec: rees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
—— eS : j “3 ystal Plant © Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican Best varieties. Prices right.” Salesmen wanted. *Con- 
a Tomato Plants, New Stone, Greater, Baltimore, $1 rysta ony + O:- ere. SA. Phcetcteks cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
ous : 5 arg Seppe tact RE a Na a d . A 000. 
. sand; 560, 65c; 5,000, $4.50. Large new cabbage -—_ seney Hall Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000. Prompt oY a at 7 pivvtvoviwtvovtvvby 
aaa plants, 75c Ane Pepper, $2. Burgess Farms, %!/pment. CA LILI IIIS 
Pembroke, Georgia, 2 Pure certified Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, SEEDS 
; Leading varieties Cabbage, Collards, Onions, $1 1,000, ™oss packed, $1.25 per 1,000. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, 
Tomatoes, 500 75¢; 1,000 $1.25. Tomatoes and Pepper, Macon, Ga.  Cisciulata “ahaa Ite LA Ention foe ail tamaman. 
~ yee; 500 $1. 233 1,000 $2 postpaid. Lewiston Plant Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, 1,000 to 5,000) y IP Bush, cae — PELEIASION EOE BE 10Gu 
arm, Lewiston, Georgia. 1.65. Dealers $1.50 f. 0. b. Baxley. H. B. Stone, 
1 Gartified Triumph and Porto Rico Potato: $1.65, Baxley, Ga. BEANS 
a Dutch and Wakefield Cabbage: 50c, 500. Balti- Improved red skin Porto Rico Potato plants, selected Soybeans, Velvet Beans and Cowpeas. Write us for 
Enefala Fat Rock Tomete: 60c, 500; $2.50, 3,000. and treated, $2.25 per 1,000; postpaid. Clyde Davis, price. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 
Meigs, Ga. -] 
1 "sae. . Chesterfield, S.C. Lexington Soybeans, fine for hay, not coarse, does not 
. ane ee a SOTate Porto Rico Potato plants, inspected and certified, $2 tangle. Write for price. John Hofmeyer, Williams- 
oe 200 19; 9, over, -65. Strong To- thousand, insured mail postpaid. W. H. Weaver, Plant burg, Va. 
- mato plants: 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1. Promptness guaran- Grow Ocilla, G 
Ss teed. Mullis Plant Co., Alma, Ga. e . Grower, Ocilla, Ga. Soybeans for Seed.—Mammoth Yellows, $2.20 bushel; 
Free Plant With . m rae = ia Biloxis, $2.25 bushel; Laredos, $5 bushel. =. &, 
ants.—With each order Cabbage plants w TITINE Dudley, Lake Landing, N. 
nn, free some fine Onion plants. Prepaid mail: GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO - a 
1,000, $1.65. By express: 5,000, ° PLANT Buchanan’s Mung Beans.—Help the land, make hay, 


500, 0c: 
10,600, $7.50. “Gotemien Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 








Two hundred thousand Porto Rico Potato plants 
Weekly; $2 thousand. Peppers, $2.50 thousand. To- 
50 thousand. Immediate shipment. Charges 
ate inspected. Csowell’s Plant Farm, Con- 








Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, Yellow and Pur- 






















































*. $1.50 1,000. Millions of Tomato plants, Baltimore, 
x’ Marglo be, 500 65ce; 1,000 $1; 5,000 $4.50. Ruby 
ge Pepper plants, $1.50 1,000. ' Roots mossed, ship 
=a ¥ order received. Triangle Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 
— epntestroot Cabbage plants, leading varieties; large, 
= in m field gr: own, well rooted: 75c, 1,000. 3ermuda On- 
Mm plants, $1; Collards, $1; Tomato plants, $1; Ruby 
ates — Pepper, $2; Porto Rico Potato: $1.75, 1,000. Ab- 
_. Prompt shipment. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 
saan nent ry 
———< aoroot Cabbage plants; Jersey Wakefield, Charles- 
ame | $135" lat Dutch. Special: 250, 50c; 500, 85¢; 1,000, 
. U50. Mailed prepaid. Expressed: $1 thousand: 5,000, 
es itot”:00% $8.50. Good plants, delivered ‘good 
eae Geranteed. Old Dominion Plant Company, 
a Ve 
ckened, 199 ants —Pepper and Tomato, postpaid. Pepper: 
endons ’ a5, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Tomatoes: 100, 50c; 
1,060: Ke; 1,006 $1.50. By express, Pepper: $1.65, 
s. Does} Satishaset $1. Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; 5,000, $3. 
arty n_ guaranteed. Dealers wanted. | Lindsey 
p horse. 0., Lenox, Ga, 
. Horse Len? Rico and Triumph Potato plants: 500, $1.: 
5,000 Postpaid. Express collect: 1,000, $1. 
7 500 31 ; 10,000, $14. Tomato plants: 300, T5c; 
$1.55 1.7 4 pomtneié. genet cate: 1,000, 
b a age anc sermuda nion plants, 75c per 
ing fest thousand heastern Plant Co., Pitts, Ga. 
pea Certin Nameiane 
Seog 1 Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; 
, # 25 per 1,000, Tomato plants—Baltimore, 
ate 3 sonnie Best, Marglobe; roots damp 
900, ; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Ruby King 
© plants: $1.75, 1,000. Cabbage plants: 65c, 
All Sims Potato Plant Co., 





plant Fe 
Broke, as’ S$ ready 














Government inspected. Can ship into any 





state. $1.75 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.50. 
We trade ou ALITY and SERVICE for 
your business. Let us prove it. We are 
reliable, have your banker look us up. 
AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 
Ima, Ga. 
Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- 


spected: $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.60 per 1,000. 





D. B. Moore, Pitts, Ga. 

Porto “Rican “Potato plants April | May delivery $1.60 
per thousand, five thousand $1.50, ten thousand and up, 
$1.40. J. R. Harrison, Coffee, Ga. 





Porto Rico Potato sprouts from vine grown slips, by 
parcel post, $1.25 a thousand; by express, $1 a thou- 
sand. H. F. Hardy, La Grange, N. C. 





IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS 
PORTO RICO 
Government inspected; $1.75 per thousand. 
.ots of ten thousand, $1.40. 


We fill our orders. 


SMITH BROS. PLANT CO. 
Baxley, Ga. 





Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Plants, seed chemically 
treated for disease. Plants well rooted $2.25 thousand 
prepaid. J. J. Warringer, Conover, N. C 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, now ready by pre- 
paid parcel post, $2 1,000. Express collect $1.75; 5,000 
$8.25. Marks Plant Farm, Buies Creek, N. C. 


Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand; 
five thousand lots, $1.50 thousand. Can ship day re- 
ceive order. Good plants guaranteed. J. J. Boatright, 

kingham, Ga, 





50c; 4, $1.50; 
Memphis, Tenn. 


good for table use. 1 pound 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, 


postpaid. 





Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 
Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. All varieties. Large or 
small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., 
Tennille, Ga. 





For Sale.—Wilson’s Black Soybeans, $2.70 bushel. 
Virginia Brown Soybeans, $2.70. Abruzzi Seed Rye 
in season. New crop, recleaned; bags 12c each. Joseph 
E. Holland, Milford, Delaware. 


CANE 


Buchanan’s Honey Drip 
10 pounds $1.75, postpaid. 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Recleaned Cane Seed for fodder. Early Amber, 1 100 
pounds $2.50; Orange $2.65; Red Top $2.65; Texas 
Seeded Ribbon $5.25; f.0.b. shipping point. Cash 
with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


3uchanan’s recleaned seed; for early fodder. 
Amber, 100 pounds $2.50; Orange $2.50; Red Top 
50; Sagrain $4.90; Texas Seeded Ribbon $4.75. 
( atalogue fre Buchanan's, mphi enn. 


Amber, $1 
ghum, $2.25; 
prices for 5 
bushel higher. 
less than bag 
phis, Tenn. 








Cane; greatest syrup cane. 
Catalogue free. Buchan- 








Cane 
); 

















sor- 
bags These 
bag lots, 10¢ 
No orders filled for 
Lewis Seed Co., Box 426, Mem- 


Hon. > for + 


y 
bushel 





Orange, $1.35; 
all per bushel, 3 

bag lots. Less than 5 
Check with orders. 
lots. 


drip 








GRASS 
Sudan Grass; 
$22.50. 





free of 
Catalogue 


Johnson 
free, 


Buchanan's recleaned 
grass 100 pounds $5; 500, 
Buchanan’s, Memphis Te nn. 


PEANUTS _ 


Select Small Spanish Peanuts: $5, 96 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 











pound bag. 





~~ Peanuts.—Selected farmers Stock for seed or roasting. 
North Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 pound bag $4.25 
Small White Spanish $5.25. Cash with order. Gof 
Mercantile Co., Eoterprise, Ala. 


(639 R) 19 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


For Sale.—Otootan, 
Speckled Velvet Beans; Brabham, Clay, Unknown, New 
Era and Mixed Peas; Stone Mountain and Watson 
Melon seed. Peas and Beans in stock until August 1. 
Write for prices. Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, East- 
man, Ga, 





Laredo, Biloxi Soybeans; Early 








POULTRY “AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Rocks and Rhode 
Pennrington Poultry 





Blood tected Barred 
$15 per hundred. 
ville, N. C. 

Gar 
heavy type 
sonburg av a. 


LIVE 


Island 
Farm, 


Reds, 
Reids- 





Reds only. 
dark red. 


$12 per 100 
Mrs. Minnie 


Excellent 
Heishman, 


quality 
Harri- 


GUARANTEED 
reach you in 
healthy and 


“ARRIVAL 
Blue Ribbon chicks always 
good condition. They are 
mean bigger poultry profits for you. All 
popular breeds. Strong, vigorous, early 
producers. Shipped prepaid. Orders prompt- 
Write 


100% 





ly filled. for prices and full in- 
formation today. 

BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 
Desk J Atlanta, Ga. 
Blue Ribbon Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds, White 
Leghorns, $12 hundred; prepaid. Zartlett Poultry 
Farm, 


Rartlett, N. C. 
























Holterman’s Barred Rocks and Owen's Reds. Chicks 
12c¢. Breeders from blood tested and trapnested stock. 
T. D. Birchett, Petersburg, Va. 

3arred Rocks, Reds, English Leg thorns, ~ Orpingtons : 
100, $10.75; heavy mixed, $9 daooas live deliv- 
ery. Ozark Farms, Westph Mo 

Chicks.—Big healthy fellows. White Leghorns $9; 
Reds, Rocks $11. Mixed $10. Circular free. Oakwood 

New Ind., K23. 


Hatchery, s lisbury, 





MASSANUTTEN 


CERTIFIED BABY CHICKS 
Every breeder blood tested and certified by 
the Department of Agriculture. Breeders 
and hatchery under government supervis- 
ion the entire year. All chicks shipped un- 
der official state label. Write for catalog. 
Order early. 


MASSANUTTEN 
Box K-331, 


FARMS HATCHERY 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 





White Leg- 
Live delivery 
Aulander, N. C 


—Tancred 300 strain 
5.50; 100, $9.95; 500, $48. 
guaranteed, postpaid. W. A. Todd, 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy _ layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 


Saby Chicks. 
horns: 50, 





egg 














chicks, guaranteed to live, only 7c up. 
Superior certified. Arrival on time 

our big free catalogue. Superior 
S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


g husky 
Shipped c.o.d. 
guaranteed. 
Hatchery, 


Get 
Box 





18% DISCOUNT 
“MADE-IN-CAROLINA” CHICKS 


From some of the South’s finest blood test- 
ed stock. Every breeder raised under 
State Supervision and blood tested by 
them. Write for folder or order from this. 
AA Grades Rocks, Reds and White Or- 
pingtons: $18.00, 100. 
AA Grades extra fine large White Leg- 
horns: $15.00, 100. 

15% discount from above prices on all or- 
ders for May delivery. Write for special 
prices on quantities. 

BUNCH POULTRY F AGM & HATCHERY 

Statesville, 


Write for our reduced May, June, ~ July 
famous blood tested, culled, inspected chicks. Rocks, 
Reds, broilers, Leghorns. Also free brooders and feed 
with them. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 
Virginia. 


prices on our 





Chick prices cut for May and June. Pure Tancred 
White Leghorns, Sheppard Anconas, 10 cents each, 25 
and up. Barred Rocks, 12 cents. Orders taken and 
filled in turn as received. Blue Ribbon Farms, Green- 


back; Tenn. 





LOW SUMMER PRICES 


CHICKS C. O. D. 


From high up on Pennsylvania’s healthy 


mountain top. Strength, vigor and rapid 
maturity. Wonderful winter laying Leg- 
horns, $9.95 a hundred. Mammoth Black 


Minorca beauty chicks, $11.95. Full Blood- 
ed, Heavyweight Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 





Orpingtons. Quick shipment; pay your 
own postman. Catalogue free. 
FARM SERVICE 
Route F2, Tyrone, Penna. 
Baby Chicks from 100% pure Tancred strain, certified 
and blood tested. Hens and pedigreed sires from 300- 
egg matings for five generations on both sides. Grade 


A $20; grade B $15 per hundred. 
Clear Spring, Maryland. 

Chicks.—Single Comb White Leghorns: $9, 100. Bar- 
red Rocks: $10, 100. Reds and White Rocks: $11, 100. 
Mixed: $8, 100. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Cull- 
ed for heavy layers of free range stock. Circular free. 
Special prices on Jarger orders. Jacob Niemond, Box 7, 
McAlisterville, Pa. 


Write Waldhof Farm, 








BLOOD TESTED 
CcHrirCcEsS 
Ninth successive year improving quality. 
No finer, healthier in Southern States. 
Many breeders trapnested, blood tested 
four successive years. All popular breeds. 
We ship C. O. D. 20,000 twice weekly. 
Quick shipments our specialty. 
Free with each order—book “Successful 
Chick Raising.” 
CAPITAL POULTRY FARMS 





HATCHERY 
S. C. Largest—Oldest Columbia, S. C. 
Quality Chicks.—Rocks 12c; Reds lle; Wyckoff White 
Leghorns llc; postpaid, Flocks rigidly culled, eggs 
tested and selected: all purebred stock bred for high 
egg production, 100% live delivery assured, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Mail your order today. Meyer- 


hoeffer Farm Hatchery, North River, Va. 


(Classified Ads. continued on next pege) 
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Classified Ads 


eee 
BABY CHICKS f 

Quality Blood Tested Baby Chicks.—All purebred, 
state blood tested and certified Carefully selected and 
inspected for perfect health and high ege production. 
Reds, Rocks, White and Srown Leghorns. Send at 
once for information. ‘Hatchery chicks for greater 
profits !”" Quality Hatchery Co., Box P, Lynchburg, Va. 


saby Chicks. - 











Every breeder culled and blood tested 
by South Carolina Poultry Improvement Association, 
Clemson -College, S. C. Chicks from winners in shows 
and egg laying contests. We specialize in custom 
hatching. We are the largest Standard B.W.D. Tested 
hatchery in the state. Write for prices on chicks and 
custom hatching. Pee Dee Hatchery, Box 574, Harts- 
ville, 8S. C. 





CORNISH 
eggs for sale from three grand pens; 
imported stock, first prize winners Mac- 
Cheek, Henderson, N. C. 





Dark Cornish 
one pen from 
ison Square 


Garden. a. d, 








July “prices on our 





famous 307 egg blood White Leghorns: blood tested, 
culled and inspected. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 

Hollywood-Tancred 330 egg blood Leghorns. 40% 
discount on chicks for May, June, July. Pullets, all 
ages, big discounts. Mating list free. R. Sandy, 


Stuarts Draft, Va. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


“Aristocrat’’ Barred Rocks, direct from Holterman, 
both light and dark caaien. Exes for sale. i 
Cheek, Hende reson, N. 


WYANDOT TES 

Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte eggs, chicks, stock. 
258 egg record, Ledger-North American Contest. Win- 
ter layers; excellent type; fine matings, low prices. 
Catalogue. Keiser’s White Acres, Gr ampian. Pa. 


DUCKS — 


Mammoth Pekin duc klings : 
$22. White Runners: 25, $ 
Shipped prepaid. 100% live 
der from this ad or 

















50, $11. 50: 100, 
"$9.50: 100, $18. 
guaranteed. Or- 
Shenandoah 





delivery 
write for 








CANNING SUPPLIES 


Buy your Canning Supplies at money- saving prices. 
Complete stocks of Burpee Hand Can Sealers, ““Na- 
tional’? Steam Pressure Cookers, “‘National’’ Steel Re- 
torts, Sanitary Tin Cans, Labels and Glassware. Prompt 
service to home canners. Write today for free illus- 
trated catalog. J. P. Dowell, Headquarters for Can- 
ning Supplies, Dept. P, McKinney, Texas. 


FARM MACHINERY 
Keystone No. 1 Thresher, $150. A. M. 
Rt. 1, Clayton, N. C. . 
FERTILIZER 
Itasis Slag—Stands or falls on its own merit—so far 
it stands Institutional theories may be good—results 
in the field are better. H. P. Brown, Distributor, Win- 
ston-Salem. 








Johnson, 








HONEY 
Honey: 60 pound can $7; twelve 5 
_ freight paid. Curtis Alexander, Rt. 1, 





Pure strained 
pound pails a: 
Asheville N 


KODAK FINISHING 

Roils Developed Free.—Prints, 4¢ to 6c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 

Any size film developed, 
Tru-Art Studio, Desk 6, 

First roll developed, 
Pictures don't fade. 

Koll Films 
Prompt service. 
mingham, Ala. 











six glossy 25e silver. 
Waterloo, 
six prints, fine 
Alston Studio, 
Developed Free.- 

Wilson Studio, 


prints, 
Towa 





enlargement, 25. 
Littleton, N. 

Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Drawer 1311, Bir- 








LIME 


Agricultural 





Mascot—the standard 
use it Write us for literature. American 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn 


PATENTS 
Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


Lime—it pays to 
Limestone 











Patents.--Write to B. 
linean), Registered 
Washington, D. C. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. 
sketch or model for instuctionrs or write for free 


P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Honorable methods. 





Send 
book, 














le 1 t cireular. “How to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘Record of Invention” 
Valley Poultry Farm, Bridgewater, Va. form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
a RIInNEAS Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-C 
i GUINEAS ee Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 
Pearl Guinea eggs, $1 setting; prepaid. a WF. 
Punch, Newton, N. C€. PRINTING - 
eee A good supply of Statements, Letterheads or En- 
_PEA FOWL velopes printed for ne 25. Printing Dept., Alston Stu- 
Pea Hen w anted. Ralph Gould, Anson, Maine. dia, Littleton, NN. 
TURKEYS “SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 















































Goldbank Giant Bronze eggs and day old - turkeys. Young Men.—Learn the barber trade. South's best 
Free brooders. ‘Thomas Brothers, Clover, 8. ¢ coliege. Commission while learning Graduates in de- 
= —- mand. Free catalog. Write Charlotte Barber College, 
Maplewood Farm Mammoth Bronze, Narragansett, Charlotte. N. C 
Bourbon Red eges; special price. Walter Jones, Wood- : = = 
Jawn, Va. TOBACCO 
Giant Bronze Turkeys, 10 eggs $4.50; 2 29 2 $9: 50 $2 20: Tobacco.—Smoking 15 pounds $1.50. Chewing 15 $2.25. 
100 $46; 500 eggs $190. Associated’ Poultry Farm, Cigars 50 $1 < 36 twists or plugs $1.80. Farmers 
Hudson, 111. League, Water Valley, Kentucky 
Tw MORE Guaranteed oe Tebacco—Chewing, 5 pounds 
—— ‘© OR| . BREEDS | ———— $1.50; 10, Smoking. 10, $1.75. Pipe free. 
Duckling nd baby chicks. Catalog furnished. Pay postman. “‘Vaited Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
idgwa dud ~ 
Ridgeway 7 vee Tatehery. LaRue, Ohio. Natural Leaf Tobacco, best grade guaranteed. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Cigars: 50, $1.75. Pay when received. Valley 
LIVESTOCK Farmers, Murray, Ky. . 
ee Atanas 
TREE KILLER 
Wanted.—4 “arload at oma grade “Gueresey or Jersey heif- = ~ ie . : 
- " 7 A . ~ - Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. Bo-Ko Co., 
ers for pasture: priced low. Box 67, Clarksville, _Va. Jencatewn, Bias. 
Sacco _BERKSHIRES VINEGAR 
Larne type, registered Berkshires Choice pigs; un- Vinegar, White and Red, 50 gallon barrels, 16c gal- 
related pairs and trios. Prices reasonable. Satisfac- Jon 7 Harrison, Dublin, Ga. 
tion guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, 3 J 


Orange, eS 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
pigs. L 


~ Rex iste red Duroe 





Blackman. Nottoway, Va. 
‘Fine st Beec h- 
croft 


re piste red Durocs; 


pigs, eilts, 
Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 


sows. 


DUROCS—THE MONEY MAKING SORT 
Pigs, sows, boars—priced to sell. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CURL ES NECK FARM, RICHMOND, VA 

















WANT TO BUY 


dwarf. 





Boxwood bushes, 
Virginia. 


Sydney Elliot, Belle Meade, 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Men Wanted.—We pay 








your railroad fare to Nash- 


ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to you 
is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tennessee. 





AGENTS WANTED 





Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. 





~~ Duroe “8 Pigs, 40 pounds, $10; ry to 20 pounds, $15 
All et gae pagel in buyer’s name. E Humphries, 
Moyock, “ i 

oder 0.1. Cc 

0. 1 pigs: bred £ Ww. = “Owen Redford, | 
_______-POLAND- CHINAS | eer ee 

Registered Poland (Chinas. Prices right. G. G. 
Hollandsworth, Wytheville, Va. 

Extra fine, registered, Big “Type Poland China bear 
shoats, $17 each; 50 pounds. C. Staley, Woodferd, 
South Carolina. 

Pigs! Pigs! Pigs!—Fine, glosey fellows: carefully 
selected, registered in buyer’s name. Valley View 
Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn 

GUERNSEYS 


For Guernsey diary heifer calves, write L. Terwil- 
liger, W wuwatona, 





Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by ‘proven ‘sires, :, out 














of tested dams. Reasonable prices. Gayoso Farms, 
Horn Lake, Miss 
Sas las Ee 
: Jersey ball, entitled to papers, one year old. Keg- 
istered Jersey cow, second calf. Write J. G. Cheatham, 
Oxford, _N he 
ae ___ GOATS 12 
Registered Nubian buck kids, $10 up. Blue ~Moun- 
tain Ranch, Little Rock, Ark. 
. -_zZ_ aes 
Newt: undlands. St. Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat Ter- 
riers, Collies, Minks, Ferrets. We send on approval 
Descriptive circular 10c. Fairview Farm, Elmore, 
Minnesota. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


APPLES 


Sun-dried Apples: 








Nice 50 pounds $5.50; 100 pounds 





$16 Booking orders for rea and Common Rye. 
H. MelIntosh, Hayesville, N. C 
BEES—BEE SUPPLIES nae 
Hives. Send for complete 


and cheapest Bee 
oe The Stover Apiaries, 


Are Your Bees Paying?—Are they in as good shape 
as you would like to have them? If not, perhaps we 
can help you. Write us for a free booklet called 


Tibbee Station, Miss. 











“Bees for Pleasure and Profit” that tells hew to get 
a right start; also a free leaflet on transferring bees, 
prepared by a Southern beekeeping authority, that tells 
exactly how to get bees into better hives Address 
The A. I. Root Company, 113 Liberty St., Medina, 
Ohi 
= ee _ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 

Crossroad Filling Station, Cafe, Stere, 8 acres, house, 
ete.; growing business: $3,500, inclu ling Sto k Easy 
terms Saker Mt. Kennels, Hickory, 

CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man's Corn Harvester, poor man’s price —only 


$25 with bundle tying attachment. 


1 Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. 


Process Co., Salina, Kans. 


Agents wanted to sell Nursery Stock. 
vance Lindley Nurseries. Pomona, 
Earn $5 day gathering Evergreens, 
Sooklet free. Bontanical 65, New 
We start you without a dollar. 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Me. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 
o., Dept. BR. B., St. Louis. Mo. 


Agents—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
experience needed. Commissions in advance.” Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Immense 
profits plating auto parts, tableware, etc. Write for 
information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530 Marien, Indiana. 

Big Profits: steady income; our line or food products. 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash er experience needed. 


Sample cases free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Make big money 


Weekly ad- 
Cc. 





Roots, 
Haven, Conn. 


Soaps, Extracts, Per- 


Herbs. 




















selling Hair Straightener to col- 
ored people. Write for free sample and terms to 
agents. Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 
Richmond, Va. 


$8 day selling famous Ebroclo 
wear; on Ties and Hose. 
free samples. Ebroclo, 
Nerth Carolina. 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 
brass, throws continuous stream. Established 35 years. 
Particulars free. Rusler o., Johnstown, Ohio, Box (4. 


Rig Pay Every Day taking orders for Dress Shirts, 
Work Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Sweaters, Underwear, Hos- 
iery, Pajamas, Playsuits! Experience unnecessary. Out- 
fit free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago. 





Shirts ; 
Low 
1123 Se. 


$5 on Under- 
prices, quick sales, 
Elm, Greensbore, 











Represent factory 
Auto Seat Covers. 


selling guaranteed perfect fitting 
Nationally advertised. Some agents 
make $100 weekly. west prices. Largest commis- 
sions. 24-hour service. Complete outfit free. Supreme, 
1243 Wabash, Dept 75, Chicago. 








We offer the seiling agency for the world’s largest, 
most complete direct to wearer men’s wear line: con- 
sists of 135 large cloth samples, shirts, neckties, un- 
derwear, pajamas, waterproof trench coats and lumber 
jacks Spare or full time: experience unnecessary; out- 
fit free. Howard, 1213 VanBuren, Factory 243, 








Agents I want a good, honest man or woman, all 
or part time, to look after my established business in 
your locality; take a few orders: distribute teas, cof- 
fees, extracts, spices, things people eat and use every 


day I furnish eve: ything, 
keep half of = we 
case arrives. Get 
De Mark, 


make you my partner; you 
take in; pay starts a8 soon as 
my amazing offer. Curtis W. Van 
233-E Health-O Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Progressive Farmer 











eet 





TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following are average prices at 


which are for Georgia shipping points :— 





—— 


designated markets, except peanuts, 


c Pre-war it. 
Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year ao (1910-14) — 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb...$0.06% $0.07 $0.07, $..... two 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt... 2Y, 67 1.672 1.21 
Hogs, average, cwt. cssssacesseeeess LOZ 11.20 10.15 7.75 
Steers, medium, native, cwt........+-13.08 12.63 12.26 y ll 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz......sssceeees 28% 2554 29 214% 
Hens, heavy, live, fb......... wes, AG E 27 15 
Butter, e£t70S, 1B. s.csccccsssvcasess .42¥2 44 AZ, 27% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu.. Sexe Cae 1.30% 2.11% 1.13% 
Corn, Do. 2 Weed, Gi. c os scceecees “07 * 8834 DE fe) 65 





Oats, No. 2 white, bu... 

Hay, 
New York:— 

Cotton, middling, 


eee eeeeerees 


spot, 





No. 1 timothy, ton. ...2000220+-20.50 


50% 
21.50 


2070 


44S, é 
17.80 


1302 GIL 


























Potatoes, Fla. Sp'ld’g Tos No. 1, bbI.. 47.50 6.25 4873, vawitare 
Apples, Rome B’ty, good to fancy, bkt.. .2.12%4 1.70 275 eicwiawe Print 
*No. 3. +Florida, No. 1 best. over] 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK prese 
Cents Cents have 
ORCC, STI oss osc se<cencascse's 134% Bacon, Sid€s ...ssscecceceeeeeeeesees 12% ach 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 Eggs, dozen ........ wiscoccse LOGIE ae 
Beef cattle, pound. .........<00-.- . 2@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel seoucteseve ogQ0@1A0 sales 
PR; “GUE oconssecnd sccuncvsnecnes 60@65 Th 
way 
1 to make available sufficient funds to or- oo 
WANTING GRANGE ORGANI- | ganize Virginia and North and South fiabl 
| ZATION Carolina, with the sole condition that the of % 
' } rural people of these states shall lend ay 
" See ; their support and encouragement to the i 
These Carolinas-Virginia Counties inovement. 9 
Have Requested It Speaking for the hundreds of thow creas 
HE Progressive Farmer has already sands of loyal and devoted men and Ri 
received requests from subscribers in- women who constitute our membership a 
terested in starting the Grange in the fol- throughout the country, I extend to the have 
lowing counties of our three states :— farm folks of North Carolina, South of A 
Virginia—Albemarle, Alleghany, Appomat- Carolina, and Virginia a cordial invita- rad 
tox, Botetourt, Campbell, Carroll, Charlotte, tion to share the benefits of the Grange Se 
Fauquier, Greensville, Lunenburg, Northum- and to assist in promoting tts program ey 
berland, Pittsylvania, Shenandoah, Smyth, for the welfare of agriculture. : 
Washington, Westmoreland. tron 
North Carolina.—Alleghany, Anson, Ashe, {| but | 
Burke, Caldwell, Caswell, Chatham, Chowan, | DEATH OF A. C. TRUE prev 
Clay, Columbus, Cumberland, Currituck, Da- ing 
vidson, Forsyth, Franklin, Iredell, McDowell, ’ 
eee Wink Northampton, Onslow, HE death of Alfred Charles True In 


Orange, Polk, Randolph, Rockingham, Rowan, 
Sampson, Scotland, Stanly, Surry, Tyrrell, 
Union, Wake, Wayne, Wilkes. 

Seuth Carolina.—Beaufort, Chesterfield, Col- 
leton, Darlington, Lexington, Marion, Orange- 
burg, Pickens, Williamsburg. 

lf your county is not included in the 
above list wouldn't it be well to sign the 
blank below and let us have this evidence 
of your interest? If your county is in- 
cluded, then it will also be well to sign the 
blank so the organizer will not miss your 
neighborhood when he gets to your county. 


Fs MOR e525 ates ao nals sla soneceisiaws Bec 


Editor The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I shall be glad if you will 
have the proper authorities send me fur- 
ther information about the Grange and 
how to get it started in my community. I 
may be willing to help, if convinced that 
it is the best way to get our farmers 
organized. Your very truly, 


LT a Re ce 


| GRANGE FACTS YOU WANT | 
| TO KNOW 


(Concluded from page 7) 











erly apportioned, support the various units 
of the order, including the subordinate, 
State, and National Grange. 

Notwithstanding these small dues, as 
a result of economy and sound policy, 
there are in the United States today over 
3,000 Grange halls, valued in the aggre- 
gate at more than $20,000,000. It has never 
been the policy of any of our State 
Granges to accumulate large sums of 
money in their treasuries. The policy 
has been to render service at a minimum 
of cost to the membership. Neverthe- 
less, all the state organizations maintain 
sufficient reserve funds to guarantee their 
permanency, and the same is true of the 
National Grange. 

The Master and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Grange are ready 


at his home in Washington April in } 
23 ended a career as wide in its influence time 
as any in the history of the United States over 


Department of Agriculture,” said Dr. C. 00K 
W. Warburton, director of extension situi 
work. “For the 40 years of his service stoc 
in the department, Dr. True was asso- may 
ciated with the great systems of agri- mov 
cultural research and extension educa- oi t 
tion. In the formative years of these inflt 

mar 


systems he was the Federal spokesman 

who acted in codperation with the states.” van 
Dr. True joined the department in 1889 

as editor in the Office of Experiment 

Stations and rose to the directorship of 


this office in 1893. When the depart- | 
ment instituted the States Relation Ser- | 
vice in 1915, Dr. True was appointed ad 
director and served for eight years. - Ur T 
der his administration the several units 

of the service expanded until the re No: 
organization of 1923 gave several of them cre; 


independent status. While director of 
the Office of Experiment Stations, Dr. 
True gave distinguished service in pro- 
moting both research and the resident 
teaching of apron. 


WILLIE WILLIS | 


| By R. QUILLEN—(oprright.. 1929, by 
* eed 
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“Me an’ Pug divide ever’ thing eve™ the 
an’ I’m eatin’ the outside half of this ob Ing 
ple an’ savin’ him the middle.” 

“I wish I had thought, when I was 


prayin’ for a goat to say somethin’ abow 
the smell.” 4 
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® sheep raising. 
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| WHAT’ S COTTON DOING? a 


= TON prices ia hire been on the 
arn grade for a little over 
weeks during which time it has lost about 
two cents a pound. While an upturn 
during the late spring 
seems probable, the 
actual motive for it 
has not yet come into 
view. 

The undertone of 
the goods market has 
become slightly 
healthier, as attrac- 
tive prices for some 
constructions have 
stimulated sales. 
Print cloths are sold well ahead. But 
overproduction of wide sheetings has been 





seven 


GILBERT GUSLER 


present for some time, and low prices 
have brought litthe new business. Brit- 
ish textile. centers report some gain in 


sales to the Orient. 

The crop faces much uncertainty in the 
way of weather and weevil, but in the last 
few weeks, the tendency has 
anticipate damage until it appears. 
liable reports tell of the early 
of weevils in large numbers and 
heavy future damage under 
weather conditions. Lateness is a 
in some areas. Trade 


been not to 
) 

Re- 
emergence 
indicate 
average 
tactor 


estimates show in- 


creases of 2 to 5 per cent in acreage. 
Routine statistics from week to week 
show mixed tendencies. While exports 


have been falling behind last year, takings 
of American cotton by world spinners are 


gradual increasing their lead over last 


year. The movement into sight ran 
heavier than a teed earlier each week 
from mid-November to the end of March, 






but dt April 
previous. The visible 
ing mor« 


was lighter than a year 
supply is dec 


rapidly than last vear. 


sreas- 


In the last 18 years, the 
in May has bee 
times and 
over the 


goods 


average price 
on higher than in April 12 
times. Apprehension 
improvement in the 
tighter merchandising 
situation growing out of the 
stocks prospective small 
may give the impulse for a 
movement in prices. At the moment, 
of these exerting much bullish 
influence. The decline in prices puts the 
market in better shape for a 
vance than if it were two cents 


lower 6 
new crop, 
trade, or a 
diminishing 
and carry-over 
forward 
none 


factors is 
spring ad- 
higher. 
GILBERT GUSLER 


| NORTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS | 


ae million dollars may be added to 
4 the value of the cotton crop of 
North Carolina annually without in- 


creased 


acreage or 


production by the 
simple expedient of 
using better seed of 
varieties which will 
give a better qual- 
ity of lint and long- 
er staple, says Sam 
J. Kirby, extension 
agronomist at State 
College. One of the 
best methods of do- 
ing this is to plant 
one variety to a 





Community. Simply planting a small part 
of the farm with seed of a recommended 
Variety will result in lack of uniformity 


and often fails to bring 
Premium allowed for the 
Towing one variety of cotton in a com- 
munity will prevent cross pollination ; 
Prevent seed mixing at the local gin; 
aid the growers to get a uniform length 
and staple quality, and give the commu- 
nity a reputation of quality cotton which 
brings a premium for the extra length 
taple and permits the seed being sold 
at good prices. Mr. Kirby says that im- 
Proving the ‘ ; 


the grower the 
better cottons. 


ff existing varieties of cotton 
is. a good opportunity for increasing 
€ total value of the crop without add- 


ing to its volume. 
il 
W More Sheep on Farms.—Farmers of 
€stern North Carolina are getting back 
F. W. Risher, live- 
ck marketing expert of the State De- 


me iis 


partment of Agriculture, says the num- 


ber of sheep on farms has_ increased 
from 65,000 in 1925 to about 90,000 in 
1929. Farmers in some of the moun- 
tain counties are pooling their wool for 
sale in large lots. In some cases co- 
Operative lamb sales are held. Better 
prices have been received as a result of 


marketing. 
il 


Iredell Organizes Poultry Associa- 
tion—A county poultry association 
which has possibilities of being the best 


these methods of 


in the state was organized at Statesville 
in Iredell County April 20, says P. A. 
Seese, assistant poultry specialist. W. 


Wooten was elected’ president; E. S. 
Millsaps, vice-president, and H. M. Mor- 
rison was elected secretary and _ treas- 
urer. The additional members of the 
executive: committee are J. K. Radford 
and Paul Hunter. The next meeting will 
be held on May 25. The association has 
planned a county-wide poultry tour about 


July 15 and a poultry show for next 
winter 

IV 
Annual Strawberry Festival.—The 
annual strawberry festival, celebrating 


the harvest period of this delicious food 
product in southeastern North Carolina 





was held at Chadbourn May 8 and 9. Two 
lays of fun, frolic, and merriment, num- 
erous contests, athletic events, and educa- 
tional exercises featured the two days 


and evenings. Officers of the Straw- 
1 Festival Association having the 
event in charge are: W. I. Peal, presi- 
dei J. N. Tenhet, secretary; W. A. 
Thomas, program chairman, and C. L. 
Tate, treasurer. 





Successful Guernsey Sale—Twenty- 
one purebred Guernsey bulls from Brant 
Rancho, California, sold at auction at 


Salisbury on May 1 for a total of $6,715 
or an average of $319.76. One bull 
brought $700 and two others sold for 
$500 each. Only three of the animals 
went outside of the state, two going to 
Virginia and one to South Carolina. Most 
of them stayed in the Piedmont section, 
though one or two went into eastern 
Carolina. The sale was held under the 
auspices of the State Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association with T. D. Brown as sales 
manager. The sale was declared by John 
A. Arey to be the most successful bull 
ile held in North Carolina. Those pres- 


ent bid lively on animals with good pro- 
behind them and let the others 
» at lower prices. 
VI 
Reported by County Agents.—Have 
vou heard this news from the county 


duction 


agents f 


Ashe.—Citizens of the county have sub- 


scribed to $5,000 of 


stock in the local cheese 





factory. This insures its location in the coun- 
ty. Thirty high grade Jersey cows were re- 
cently placed with dairymen. 

Avery.—The Avery Livestock Association 


met with the commissioners last week 
to arrange for the 
bulls. 
Buncombe.—W. K. Gillespie, a d 
plant seven acres of silage 
this 


county 

surchase of ten purebred 
! 

beef 

airyman,. will 

corn to fill his two 

silos summer. 


Clay.—Farmers are hauling limestone from 
the codperative quarry and crusher faster than 


and crush it. 


the crew of men can mine 
Macon.—Fifty per cent of the shee 
in the county will sell their wool at the 
wool pool. 
Caldwell.—Seventy-four 
vaccinated for blackleg 
ferred to Watauga County for grazing this 
summer, 


2p growers 


head of cattle were 


before being trans 


7 


are preparing to take ad- 





Rowan.—Beekeeper 
vantage of the 
clover by 


increased acreage sowed to 


sweet transferring their bees to 


modern hives according to recent demonstra- 

tions by C. L. Sams 
Wilkes.—Orchardists of the 

power 


county have pur- 
Most of the 


on their third spray 


chased 11 new sprayers. 


orchard men have put 





Forsyth.—Four thousand feet of drain tile 
was laid on the farm of P. O. Leak. This will 
do away with an equal amount of open ditches. 

Gaston.—O. L. Rhyne v ted president; 
Howard Fells, vice-president, and J. Frank 
Jackson, secretary and treasurer of the newly 
anized Gaston County Guernsey 
tion, 


as elec 


sreeders’ 








<—*o— 


 aeepsingh bina the cucumber or melon 
7 field by cultivated crops and do not 
have it near buildings, grain fields, hedge- 


rows, or vacant lots where weeds which 
carry diseases grow undisturbed. 
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Cotton Prices: Premiums for 


Approximate spot cotton 


prices Ma 








reported by telegraph to the U. S. D 


Better Grades and Staples 


} tm 
partmen 








Agriculture, based on ” official standards for grade and staple 
GASTONIA, N. C.—What Car mills were paying Mississippi Delta t cotton, 
delivered to mill points, | on the cl New \Y ork July i ture 
at 18.77 cents. 
In 7% 15-16 1-32 1 1% 
PIE MTIETIEE fo ctu seean: Weate. © Syewe .89 23.89 
DEMME herctettc lessee rss. cexiew “weaee 3 22.64 
RES LOW. SEE es sos wees ( aseee>. 1 2ESO™® _losencw Zlvoe 


ATLANTA, GA.—What Carolina 
mill points, one inch and above app! 
York July future contracts May 3 at 
11 to 15 points. 


mills were 








paying for 
to 
7 cents, Fx 





Atlantic growth short cotton, 
Western growth, based on the cl 


shipment to Georgia mill 












WETICE MAGUS 6.4. cca es ce 19.02 19.52 Died es ( RTC Cette 

A ae eT eee ene » IBcae 19.27 20.52 

Strict low middling acount 6: 18.27 18.77 19.27 2 i caee@e: SUVS. . - Saas” = ee 

NEW ENGLAND MILL POINTS.—What these mills were paying, points, 
based on the closing New York July future contracts May 3 : 

WETS oc VA 0.65 a vhen de RRS 18.94 19.49 BGA sna 21.69 26.27 
Although we have quoted the spot cotton basis on only three grades, the U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture recognizes and has established standards for 37 grades and some 3) dif- 


ferent lengths of staple. 

Quotations, unless otherwise stated, are 
July future contracts at New York which c 
downward in the quotations of 
of spot cotton, 

GEO. A 
Division of 


DUNAGIN, In 
Cotton 


} 


based yn the closing price of middling, 7-inch, 
losed 
future months 


May 3 at 18.77 
are usually 


cents. 
similarly 


Chan upward or 
reflected in the price 





Charge Atlanta District, 
Marketing, Cotton Quotations Service, 
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TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC., 


OUR SUMMER i ee a ra dn WO ae 
re flor \ ULL COU q 








fror n pure 





9 00 


14). 4 
 TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA 





Eleetric Hatched Chicks 


PRICES CUT ON ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS. 
AFTER APRIL 24th DEDUCT 3c PER ere ON 








PUREBRED AND dae i! MIXED. M all ¢ 
from two-year-old hens short eg 1 nd 
lay bi halk white eg 

eggs, 290 strain; n 

hur No ¢ k 

order 

S. €. White Tancred Leghorns headed 


with D. T. Quintuples males, 330 strain. .$6.5 
Brown and Buff Leghorns (Non-setter) 











Barred Rocks, Reds 

Wyandottes, Rocks, White na 
Bl. Minorcas, ne setter 

Orpingtec Rock, Buff, 8S. . “‘Wyand.... 

Jersey I NSN kaso ae cp 40 oad 

ITeavy mixed Chicks for Broilers. weir. 

Mixed Light and Heavy for Laying “re 
100% live delivery guaranteed, prepaid. 


your order. Orders over 
logue free. Get 
White Minorcas, 

EAV 


Box C, 


100 chicks price 
prices on eggs, Brahmas, 
Ducklings. 

ER FARM CHICKERIES 
Stuarts 





Draft, Va. 









15% DISCOUNT 


“‘Made-in- Carolina” "Chick 








From some of the South’s fine S 
Every breeder rais« under S rvisior nd 
blood tested by them, Write order 
from this. 
AA Grades Rocks, Reds and White Orping- 
tons: $18.00, 10¢ 
AA Grades extra fine large White Leghorns: 
$15.00, 100. 
15 discount from above ices on all orders for 
May delivery. Write for special prices on quantities. 


BUNCH POULTRY rane & HATCHERY 
Statesville, cc. 


ACT NOW! 
W. Leghorn Chicks! 


Of Quality, from state inspected, Blood Tested 
Breeders; Pedigreed Males in all pens, 200-314 
records. Place orders now before you’re too 
late. 85 pullets averaged 237 eggs. Hanson- 
Tancred stock, write for prices. _Brooders at 
cost. HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 


Take Notice « 


S. C. White Leg 














75,000 CHICKS FOR 
MAY DELIVERY 


100 500 1,000 


horns. $3.00 on .. $10.00 $47.50 $ 90.00 








Iarred Rocks 6.50 12.00 57.59 110.00 
Rhode Island Reds. 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.90 
Silver L’d Wyandottes 4 7.50 14.00 65.00 ° 
Light Mixed bass 4.50 8.00 37.50 70. ‘00 
Heavy Mixed 5.00 9.50 45.00 85.00 
From carefully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival. 
Postpaid. Write for illustrated catalog. 


THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY, Box 46, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 


FROM HEAVY LAYING FREE WARSe FLOCKS 








Wyck, and Tancred Str. 25 50 100 500 1000 

. W. Leghorns $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $90 
s. Brown Lechorns. 3.00 5.50 10.00 90 
$. C. Rocks and Reds.... 3.50 6.50 12.00 119 
Ss. C. Buff Orpingtons.. 3.50 6.50 12.00 110 
Assorted Chicks 2.75 4.50 8.00 70 
100% precess mate. yeigghtin guaranteed Or “ha from 

for cireular 


J. N. NACE "POULTRY FARM, 
Box Si, RICHFIELD, PA. 


600,000 Baby Chicks 


“of proven worth” 


Rocks, Reds, White Wyandotte 
White Leghorn and Anseuas. All 








L. R. Walck Hatcheries, Dept. 0, Greencastle, Pa. 








BABY CHICKS 
SENT C.0O. D. 


One dollar down 
places order=— 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
mar balance when the chicks arrive. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Our ¢ atalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert iudge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington. Ky. 




















Chix from Large Breeders 100 500 1000 
Summer Prices 

Ferris Strain W. Leghorns .... $10 $47.50 $ 90 
Everlay Brown Leghorns... .. 10 47.50 90 
Basom’s Barred Rocks ........ 12 57.50 1% 
Owens’ BR. i. Reds ..........+. 3 S750 te 
Mixed Chicks nan 5s - & S78 70 
Our b s selected for size, type and egg produe- 

t kind y and pay send for 





Tells all about our 


B Sunats POULTRY FARM 


CHICKS (hpi 


Guaranteed Free from Bacillary White Diarrhea. 
your chicks from a real breeding farm. Only 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Barred P. Rocks 
‘ White Leghorns. All trom blood-tested flocks. 
STANDARD BRED chicks at utility prices. 


BECKWITH-McAULAY POULTRY FARM, Acme, N.C. 


Blood Tested Chicks 


Trail’s End, the Home of the World’s 
Highest Bred Chicks at Lowest Prices 

















Free, brooders and feed with our Trail’s End pure- 
bred loot tested, culled and inspected chicks 
Write today for low reduced prices 1 May, June, 
and Jul cks. White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and 


broiler chich 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, ‘Gite Va, 


ees Look! Listent 











Cash or ¢ 25 50 500 1,000 

White BR Bid .. $4.00 $7.50 my A $ $1390.00 
Rocks or Reds .. 50 6.50 12,00 110.00 
8. C. Whi. Le ghorns. 3.00 5.50 10.00 90.00 
Heavy Mixed .. ... 3.00 5.50 10.00 90.00 
Light Mixed .. 2.50 4.50 8.00 70.00 
From carefully selected free range flocks 100% rival, 


illustrated 96 page booklet free. 


75-B, Richfield, Pa. 


Postpaid, Valuable 
The Commercial Hatchery, Box 





EVERY CUSTOMER A _ SATISFIED CUSTOMER 





Select Rocks and Reds, $14 per 100. Utility Rocks and 
Reds, $11 per 100. ‘‘Business “ *”* W. Leghorns, 
$12 per 100. Assorted heavy, Prices lower in 
500 lots; write for them and 10% cash, 


ince 10 days before shipmer 


GARBER HATCHERY, HARRISONBURG, VA. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


“HENS AND. “MALES 
WHITE LEGHORNS NOW HALF PRICE 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pé d foundation stock, egg bred 2» 
years gi rs at 20 egg contests. Records to 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I shia nk 


GEO. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, @rand Rapids, Michigan 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK — 


RED POLL CATTLE Twist" oneds'? 

MILK BREED 
Bolle and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. gEYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
©®., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina. 
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the farmer knows! 


HE MODERN FARMER knows how to buy 

buy. He pays a premium for the best seed, fer- 
tilizer, chicken feed, because in so doing he increases 
his chance of profit on his own product. He knows the 
best is cheaper in the end. 


what to 


He knows how to get the most out of, and to care 
for, his equipment—the many trucks, tractors and 
passenger cars required on a large farm. He knows 
care means economy. 

That is the reason why so many farmers are now 
using Ethyl Gasoline. They have proved to their own 
satisfaction that engines run more smoothly, develop 
greater power, and, most important of all, are less 
liable to be laid up for repairs when Ethyl is used— 
and every farmer knows what a costly thing is the 
laying off of farm machinery for even a day. 

Ethyl Gasoline speeds up farm operation. It keeps 
the equipment 77 action. 

It saves time ordinarily lost through frequent car- 
bon removal—and the saving in repairs, the greater 
profits more than 
which Ethyl costs. 


offset the small extra premium 


Keep stocked up on Ethyl. It’s on sale everywhere, 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 Broadway, New 
York City; 56 Church St., Toronto, Can.; 36 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, London, Eng. 
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casoune PM! Fiuio etc ssoume 


Knocks out that “knock” 


GASOLINE 





GUINEA FOWLS ARE LIKE THAT, TOO 
Joe? Does it 
Joseph or Josephine?” 


know. 


“So you call your canary 
stand 


a 
Joe.” 


for 
don’t 


That’s 


WE HAVE SUSPECTED THIS 

A prominent 

ing ¢ perfume, 
himself. 

“We 


slogan 


manufacturer of 
tells 


soap, shav- 


ream, etc., this one on 


a contest for the best 
Some chap 
submitted the following: ‘If you don’t use our 
use 


once announced 


advertising our product. 
our perfume.’ ” 


soap, for heaven’s sake 


A CRACKED DOME IS WORSE 

Mrs. Shimmerpate, just back from Europe, 
said to Mrs. Beanbrough: 

“T just couldn’t bear looking at 
in Italy. They made 
husband.” 

“Homesick for 

“Yes, You know, Henry has fallen arches.” 


the ruins 


me homesick for my 


your husband?” 


PERHAPS SHE WAS ORNAMENTAL 


“Did you marry that 
you still cook your own breakfast and darn 
your own socks?” 

“Yes.” 


girl of yours, or do 


IT’S AN EXPENSE, ANYWAY 

Every 

woman had given 
the crossing. One 
“This is the last 

give you anything. 
married.” 
“What!” 

ried !—at 


morning for two years a young 


a penny to the beggar at 
morning she said: 
time I shall 
I’m going 


to 
get 


be able 


away to 
said the beggar, “getting mar- 
my expense?” 


NO CINCH ABOUT THIS 
Dealer—“‘Somebody 
ness out of my store.” 

Policeman—‘“Did the thief leave ar 
Dealer—“‘No, he took the 


stole three sets of har- 
1y traces?” 


traces, too!” 


A TIP FOR THE TIMID 
Mrs. Bridley (at 1 a. m.) 
up! I can just there’s 
room!” 
Husband (drowsily)—‘‘Well, just feel there’s 
a cat, too, and go to sleep.” 


“Oh, Jack, wake 


feel a mouse in the 


THE SPEEDER’S SONG 


Blow that horn, blow that 
the 
' 


O what red-hot fun it is another car to pass! 


horn, jump upon 
gas! 
Roaring down the concrete road with surface 
and fine, 

Give her all that’s comin’ kid, we’re touching 

eighty-nine. 

Ninety-five, the 
all hash. 
sweet potootie, but we’re headed for a 


smooth 


meter says, the speed laws 
are 

Holy 
crash! 

Toll, oh bells, toll, oh bells, keep tolling al 
the day, 


For another dumbbell is being laid away. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
By J. P. ALLEY 


Copyright, 1929, by 
Bell Syndicate, Inc. 


»] 





WEN You SEES A CYAR 
SETTIN’ OUT IN FRONT 
O' SOMEBODYS HouSsE , 
DATS A VISITOR —— - 
DE FAMBLYS CYAR IS 
ALLuz GONE SOME’ERS! 


—eww— 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

W’en Kun'l Bob git mad en pint dat 
long finger at me, hit look lak hit jes’ 
soon shoot ez not! 





| 
| 
| 





EEE ET TIO oR 
CARRYING 
AMERICA’S FARM 
PRODUCTS TO 
THE WORLD. 





AILING regularly from At- 

lantic Coast, and Gulf ports 
for all parts of the world, the fast 
freight services operated for the 
United States Shipping Board pro- 
vide an ever available outlet for 
America’s surplus farm products. 


The 20 lines and 256 vessels in 
these services constitute an or- 
ganized American Merchant Ma- 
rine offering unexcelled transpor- 
tation facilities for all American 
products. Under the direction of 
experienced operators, these ves- 
sels have won an enviable reputa- 
tion for speed, safety and on- 
schedule promptness. 

For full information on either 
freight or passenger services, 
write for free illustrated booklet. 


7 v ? 


PASSENGER SERVICES: Luxurious 
passenger accommodations are avail- 
able on the fine liners of the United 
States Lines, which include the fa- 
mous Leviathan, world’s largest ship. 
The American Merchant Lines ves- 
sels, sailing weekly, offer comfortable 
passage between New York and Lone 
don at remarkably reasonable rates. 


UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET 


CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
ROR NRONRONS 9 RRO 
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HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys From Dying 


Thousands of turkey raisers from 
all parts of the United States aa 
found that Rayzem takes the 
luck out of Turkey raising. Rayze@ 
is @ stomach and intestinal antisey, 
tic that is guaranteed to PD 
blackhead. Follow our instruction 
use Rayzem and ie will have 
luck. Large trial size 
paid; medium size $2.50; large sige 
’ $5.00. C. O. D. if you wish, Money 
back if you are not satisfied. Order now. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO. 
930 Rice St.. St. Paul, Minn 





Smos 


I want to show you ba 


you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—sav® 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and is 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of os 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage wh 
qe both pac . The ore package le Youre rs 
Bough’ t! ¥ 
tefied, en Nave Write at. ae to B. Marsball, 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 471, Milwaukee, se 


¥ 
“e 


S, 





